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PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE AND WORK 
TO PREVENT AGGRESSION 


Excerpts from President Tilo’s Speech at Ostrozno 


At the great meeting in Ostrozno, where more than 350.000 
people had gathered, President Tito delivered a speech on the 
internal and foreign policy of Yugoslavia. President Tito spoke 
first about some internal problems, dealing especially with the 
food problem of cur population, with prices, the tariff system, the 
exports and the balance of payments. He emphasized the fact that 
the peoples of Yugoslavia had, in spite of many difficulties in the 
past and others still to be overcome, reached extraordinary achi- 
evements in the construction of socialism. There is no region in 
Yugoslavia — President Tito pointed out — where you could not 
see, in one form or another, the results of the great revolutionary 
struggle which has changed the complexion of our society. 

In the latter part of his speech President Tito talked about 


OW I would like to say a few words on foreign policy. 

I must tell you at once that it is far from easy to speak 

on foreign policy in the present situation. It is first 
necessary to see how things wil] develop, as considerable 
confusion prevails in the world. I can also state that there 
are few pcople who know precisely what will happen to- 
morrow. There is also much bewilderment in the minds 
of men. I only know how such things have come to pass, 
but not how all this will finish. For there are many ele- 
ments in foreign policy today which may wel] cauSe an- 
xiety in the world and whose consequences cannot be 
foreseen. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY SHOULD BE PLACED ON 
THE SOUNDEST POSSIBLE FOUNDATIONS 


What for instance, is the present situation jn Europe? 


You have seen that the European Defense Community was 
recently defeated in Brussels and in the French Parlia- 
ment. We never believed that it would come to life; we always 
Gaid that it was an artificial creation, something that had 
No prospects of being realised because it was laid on wrong 
foundations. We said: How will you create EDC when those 
who should constitute its monolithic life force live at log- 
gerheads and have a mess of contradictions between them. 
Take, let us say, the French and Germans, and try to solve 
the Saar problem for instance, let us see whether the 
French will always turn tothe past and the Germans always 
be inspired by the spirit of revenge, etc. Or whether some 
solution can be found here — whether these two countries 


foreign-political problems. He said: 
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which should constitute the corner stone of an integrated 
Europe can find a common language. But they ignored this 
and wanted at all costs to create an organisation which 
was conceived at a critical time, when they were unarmed, 
an instrument designed on the spur of the moment. 


They continued along these lines, and the result was 
failure. I do not think that this is disastrous, as there are 
still other ways and means to create such relations in Eu- 
rope as will lead to security, not only with regard to all 
external threats, but also to internal security within Europe 
itself. If today we are creating a European community 
along the lines conceived at a time, when the Soviet Union 
was considered an extremely threatening and aggressive 
power, and when they were unarmed, it must be realised 
that today equilibrium has been re-established in the world, 
for they are also strong today, so that there is no reason 
for haste. Now the dangér is greater within Europe herself, 
as elements are being created under the present conditions 
and relationships which might lead in the less immediate 
future to a repetition of what happened in World Wars I 
and II. Thus, when a united Europe is being created today, 
its prospective development in the next ten or twenty 
years should be borne in mind, if the repetition of past 
events is to be prevented once and for all. Today many 
European peoples fear the recurrence of something similar 
to World War II, for it cannot be known what diabolic 
forces may seize power in this or that country, or whether 
fascism may prevail again in some state etc. 

I think, and I have outlined these views to the foreigners 
who visited me, that an extremely considered attitude is 
necessary and that attempts should be made to make these 
peoples forget the past. We have forgotten the past, or to 


be more precise, we bear no grudges, but the past itself 
we have not forgotten, and we shall be able to act more 
wisely in the future. Moreover we have overcome various 
differences etc. and created an incredibly harmonious ccm- 
munity, which is ready to cooperate shoulder to shoulder 
in the defence of its security and mutual collaboration, here 
in the Balkans, where there are great differences of system. 
Are there any more conflicting problems in Europe than 
were encountered here? There are not, I think that the 
problems there are comparatively smaller because their 
systems are identical. If they want to save the world from 
a new catastrophe they should not create blocks today and 
prepare jointly against others, but endeavcur to create a 
more or less tolerable situation within Europe itself and 
gradually eliminate the antagonistic elements that still exist. 
And this is possible, only one should not look backwards, 
but forwards. One should also lay less emphasis on various 
immediate dangers (in my cpinion there is no immediate 
menace of aggression) and devote greater efforts to provid- 
ing European integration with the soundest possible foun- 
dations and internal relations. We have already said that 
we are willing to cooperate with a European community 
of such a new type as will eliminate all antagonisms, and 
ensure mutual clcse relatior; and cooperation on problems 
of common interest to all European peoples. With such an 
EDC we are ready to cooperate, but never with the one 
previously projected. I do not know what they wil] do now, 
but I want to say what I also declared to a fcreign sta- 
tesman, namely, in my opinion those who want to keep 
Germany forever in chains are not right, It is not pcssible 
to keep so vital and capable ga nation, conscious of its na- 
tional being, so long in chains. To do so would be to risk 
repeating the same mistakes as after World War I and mak- 
ing Germany the same as it was then. Germany 
is entitled to receive her sovereignty in accordance 
with the Peace Treaties. I have also said so. She should 
also be allowed to rearm to a degree which would corres- 
pond to the interests of the other nations, but not to be- 
come militaristic. In one word she should be granted the 
feeling of equality lest those elements who are at present 
intriguing within her should again gain ground and turn 
Germany into a threat to her neighbours some time in the 
future. This should be borne in mind, and not merely the 
creation cf some kind of armed front at all costs. I wes 
always telling them that. 
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THERE IS NO PLACE FOR US IN A BLOC WITH AN 
ANTISOCIALIST TENDENCY 


They already have NATO. I consider that although 
NATO had a raison d’etre at the moment of its creation, 
it has taken on an increasingly jdeological and political 
complexion today, namely the fight against communism, so 
that the former suggestion that we should join NATO is 
therefore inacceptable to us. We-.have taken on gocialist 
colours, and there is no place for us in a bloc w:th anti- 
socialist tendencies. We can cooperate on various problems, 
we can cooperate with NATO and we do it to some extent, 
but only on certain limited problems, in matters relating 
to the struggle against aggression and the preservation of 
the independence of our country and these countries here. 

But every ideological struggle, every eventua] inten- 
tion of ideological preventive war is alien to us, and we 
cannot collaborate in such matters. We have created a spe- 
cial formation here in the Balkans, ji. e., the Balkan Alliance 
between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia. This igs.a forma- 
tion which is frée of all ideological hue-as it was creatcd 
by the necessity of defending our independence and our 
peaceful] development, a formation which is not directed 
nor has any preventive or other intentions against anyone, 
its sole aim being the preservation of its frontiers and its 
peaceful development. This is a sufficient guarantee for us 
that this part of Europe cannot again become a keg of 
gunpowder. 

In the present period all wars Bae already become 
absurd to mankind, because, as is proved by more recent 
history, no war has ever resolved the problems that caused 
it, but only complicated them still. further while relations 
grew steadily worse; and now weare threatened: with a war 
which would be suicidal for mankind. Consequently the 
controversial issues that prevail in the world cannot be 
solved by war. 

Other ways should be sought for the solution of out- 
standing problems, no matter how long this may take, be- 
cause every war, even a local one, means a retrogression 
for mankind, means the destruction not only of human 


beings but also of the achievements of mankind. We are 
bitter opponents of war. Needless to say, this does not 
mean that we are unconditional pacifists: we are fighters 
for peace first and foremost, and we shall know how to 
fight if anyone attacks us. 


COEXISTENCE OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMS IN THE 
WORLD IS THE ONLY WAY TO AVOID CONFLICT 


I wanted to say that every war is absurd, and an 
ideological war even more absurd. Other things, such as 
imperialist tendencies etc., lurk in the background of the 
ideological struggle which iz3 waged by means of propa- 
ganda. The internal system in various countries is qg matter 
of the respective pecples, who are capable of finding the 
way which best suits their own interests. Sooner or later 
they will find the way. We are against such a struggle and 
therefore cannot agree today with the propaganda which ‘s 
waged currently against communism. They tell us: we 
mean Soviet communism. Very well. But I would not call 
it that. If one speaks against communism then it must ne- 
cessarily be against the idea of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
the new creative idea which should lead society ever fctr- 
ward. We are opposed to such an attitude and can never 
agree with you in this respect. We have, it is true, found 
our own way to build socialism, we have found g new, 
different way, but its essence should be genuinely socialist, 
‘t should be based on the lofty ideas of our great teachers 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. And even if someone should say: 
You had the same thing in the Soviet Union, perhaps this 
would be correct in a certain sense. But we are not doctri- 
naires in Yugoslavia, we have exerted ourselves and en- 
deavoured by every means to put these great ideas jnto 
practice, to invest our country with a genuine socialist 
cssence. We are developing them further and will continue 
to do so in the interests of our people, and no one has the 
right to interfere. 

' I have already said that the solution of outstanding 
issues by means of war has become absurd to the vast ma- 
jority of mankind. But outstanding issues exist. How should 
they be solved? Of course I cannot give any recipe for 
this but persistent efforts should be made to solve these 
questions in a peaceful manner. I would like to stress ano- 
ther thing, and that is the possibility for the world to 
exist as it is, communist, socialist, capitalist etc. There are 
countries with different systems in the world. Should they 
now embark on crusades against each other, and the stron- 
ger impose their systems upon the weaker, or should they 
cooperate under the conditions that ‘prevail. I think that 
the only solution lies today in the coexistence of the different 
systems in the world. Thisisthe only way to avoid conflic’s, 
and such a coexistence necessitates the cessation of propaganda 
and ideological struggles which may even culminate in 
threats by armed force etc. Coexistence among peoples is 
both possible and necessary, provided that they cooperate 
on those questions which are of mutual interest. And there 
is no country, or rather, there are no two countries in the 
world which have not common interests which call fcr 
cooperation. Of course this may seem slightly Utopian in 
view of the present international developments. But jt will 
be no Utopia if people realise that it is the only solution, 
the only possibility: coexistence, peaceful cooperation and 
the maximum. efforts to prevent aggression, to prevent war. 
This is our task today, and the task of all progréssive 
peoples. : 

Our country, which has hitherto, in the UN and else- 
where, been among the first to give a contribution to the 
easement of international tension, and which always ad- 
vanced realistical and sound proposals, thus acquiring great 
prestige, particularly among countries with identical 
aims and ideas, should continue in this direction. Both our 
people who go abroad and those here must endeavour to 
see that international disputes should be at least mitigated 
if they cannot be eliminated. 


NORMALISATION OF RELATIONS WITH EAST 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES CANNOT INFLUENCE - 
RELATIONS WITH THE WEST 


Thus, for instance, our policy of cooperation with all 
countries was recently expressed in the recent resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania, and recently, with Czechoslo- 
vakia. What were our relations until a short time ago, what 


jhave we endured since 1948, what immense losseg have our 


people suffered, to what terrible psychologica] and other 
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pressure were we exposed, what were the other measures 


- they took against us? But when they told us they wished 


to normalise relations we said: We agree. We do not bear 
grudges, we consider that it is impossible for these peoples 
— with which we did not come in conflict, but with their 
leaders — to live along our frontiers without establishing 
more or less normal relations and eliminating the conflicts 


which occurred, so that no more ill-will shctuld be creat-- 


ed among our peoples. In other words, we let bygones. be 
bygones. Of course this does not imply that’ we have also 
forgotten — and where necessary we shall remind them — 
but we have laid that aside, and now consider normalisa- 
tion as vital to our lives and our relations _ with these 
peoples. Needless to say this normalisaticn takes time, but 
it seems that they have recently realised that nor- 
malisation cannot be limited to words only, and that it must 
be supported by deeds. They have already made certain 
advances in this direction. We welcome this attempt on 
their side, and gladly receive every token of goodwill. Of 
course, this will perhaps lack the hundred percent spon- 
taneity of before, for there will always remain some »grain 
of salt«, but we will try to do everything on our side to 
give this normalisation the correct form, and make it bene- 
ficial for both sides. 

Is anyone entitled to object to thig normalisation, af- 
firm that it is unnecessary, and that we should continue 
to quarrel with them? Nobody has the right to do so. Maybe 
it would suit some people’s interests, but it does no! suit 
ours, nor for that matter those of the world. Every action 
of this kind contributes to a certain extent to the easement 
of the situation, and this was necessary, so that it can no 
longer be said that we represent a most sensitive point 


of danger. So far they asserted that Yugoslavia was the 
most threatened, that she should be helped, etc., but 
they always had something at the back of their 
minds. We are no longer today up to our necks 
in water. When we were completely isolated we 
were not afraid, and today there is still less reason to be 
afraid as we have qa strong army, a united nation, and all 
the virtues which grace an honest and brave people. 


We consider this a contribution to peace and, that 
we are doing the right thing. Yes, but under what condi- 
tions should this normalisation take place? I will tell you. 
This normalisation with the Soviet Union, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and others cannot, of course be 
carried out blindly by just shaking hands and forgetting. No, 
this normalisation cannot and must not disturb our line of 
foreign ‘policy, our relations with the Western countries, with 
which we have concluded various agreements and develop- 
ed cooperation at the time of cur heaviest trial. Nothing 
can change in this respect, and we shall continue to co- 
operate as we have done up till now. This normalisation 
can neither influence our jnternal development, or our way 
to socialism. This normalisation must preclude all inter- 
ference in the internal matters cf others. 


It is on this principle that we proffer our hand. we 
will cooperate economically, and where neccsary, and where 
we see that our views coincide, also politically. We speak 
cepenly to the world, we have nothing to hide, we have 
always been sincere and today we make known our atti- 
tude in this matter. Let any .ne think what he will, our 
conscience is clear, we are working towards a sublime goal, 
the cause of peace and international cooperation. 
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Antimony, electrolytic copper, silver, mercury, zinc- 
raw, refined and in powder, lead, non-ferrous metal 
shavings, ferrochrome, ferromanganese. silicomanga~ 
nese, zinc concentrate, pyrite ore and concentrate, 
bauxite, asbestos, magnesite ~raw and baked, asbes~ 
tos powder and fibres, barite, quartz, cement, sinter~ 


magnesite, magnesia, chrome and chrome bricks, fire 
clay and isolation bricks, fired clay and bauxite. 


IMPORTS: 


Coke, anthracite, various kinds of coal, firebricks and 
raw material, manganese ore, graphite, tin, nickel, co~ 
balt, cadmium, magnesium, asbestos fibres and other 
metals and non-ferrous alloys. 
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Livestock and butcher’s meat, fodder, paprika, starch, 
dextrine, sugar, chocolate in slabs for cooking purpo- 
ses, milk chocolate, stuffed chocolate in silverpaper, 
cellophane and plain paper wrappings, tobacco and 
tobacco products, nicotine, hemp yarn, hemp and hemp 
yarn fabrics, hemp waste and hemp yarn scraps, 
sulphite cellulose, paper of different kinds, paper -pro- 
cessing products, asbestos cardboard, white, gray, 
brown and shoemakers’ cardboard. 
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Lard, margarine, sugar, salt, rice, coffee, cocoa, spices, 
tea, dried fruit, raisins, acetic essence, juices, acids 
and similar chocolate industry requisites, gum arabic, 
colophony, orange oil, lemon oil, lemon and orange 
acid, menthol, pectine, etc., dried haddock, cork, sul- 
fate cellulose, natron-paper bags, natron-paper, special 
kinds of paper, paper confection, raphia, sea-weed, 
sheaf binding ties, jute bags, gelatine, sissal fibre and 
spun yarn. 
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IN THE WORLD 


i. ‘that this 
greatest attention to disarmament, the 
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- countries. 


CERTAINTIES AND 
UNCERTAINTIES IN UNO 


HE first days of the ninth session 
AY of the UN General Assembly, with 

the discussions on the agenda in 
the General Committee, and the reports 
of the delegation chiefs at the plenary 
se:sions, mainly confirmed general ex- 
pectations: The absence of sharp poli- 
tical duels so characteristic of the 
session during the years of intensive 
cold war and the relatively moderate 
tene of the representatives of the 
great powers reflected the easing of 
internationa] tension. Although more 
characteristic of the UN Building than 
elsewhere, this circumstance will un- 
doubtedly play an important part in 
guiding the activities of the ninth ses- 


sion towards constructive solutions 
and decision; on various items of the 
agenda. 


As expected, the question of the ad- 
mission of the People’s Repubiic of 
China to UNO cropped up at the 
opening session. Owing to an unreali- 
stical policy (based on ideological ex- 
clusiveness) th’; problem arises each 
year, only to be rejected, and relegated 
to the next session. This time was 
no exception: China was not received 
into UNO, which is based on the prin- 
ciple of universality. An abnorma] and 
dangerous situation has been prolong- 
ed still further. Abnormal because the 
largest nation in-the world is not re- 
presented in UNO, its place being 
ecculpied by people who have neither 
the legal, political or mora] qualities 
to represent a country which has di- 
sowned them. Dangerous, because 
without accepting Ching into UNO, 
i. e., without a change of attitude to- 
wards China, it is impossible to solve 
a whole series of problems which 
darken the already heavily clouded sky 
of Asia.-There are also other under- 
standable and justified reasons, which 
ignore all but the vital issues and 
which were discussed at this session 
in favour of the admission of China 
into UNO, but this time motives which 
have nothing in common with the 
prineiples of coexistence and non-in- 
terference and the other principles set 
forth in the Charter prevailed again. 

The detailed and extensive reports 
made by the delegation chiefs at the 
plenary sessions, in which the great- 
est stress was laid on those problems 
they considered most vital, indicate 
session will devote the 


election of new members to the Orga- 


The reasons are certainly 
objective and are mainly the logical 
result of the international develop- 
ments of the past few years. The dis- 
i on rearmament held pre- 


viously were more frequently the scene 
of propaganda duels than actual nego- 
tiations, and were a requirement of 
the cold war. Now that the situation 
has changed to a certain extent, all 
who really wish to remove the true 
sources of international tension cannot 
overlook the problem of disarmament. 
M_re than any other sue, every suc- 


cess or failure in this field depends 
exclusively on the attitude of the 
great powers, primarily the Soviet 


Union and the USA. The representati- 
ves cf some countries demanded in the 
general debate that the problem of 
disarmament be finally moved from 
its present stalemate, stressing that 
conditions for this are more favourable 
than ever before. In this connection 
the American proposal for the creation 
of an internationa] agency for the pea- 
cetime use of atcmic power is also of 
interest. The idea itself was favoura- 
bly received, and this circumstance 
should provide a platform for discus- 
sions and solutions which, however, 
would only be positive if they really 
aimed at chanelling those international 
factors which today constitute a 
source of pressure cr danger. Although 


the problem of disarmament is not 
limited to atomic power only, any 
progress made on this score would 


Pave the way for an easier solution 
of the other elements which bear 
either directly or indirectly utpon this 
prubiem. 


Folitical strategy and tactical requi- 
rements have converted the admission 
of new members to the UN into an 
insoluble problem. This time the Ge- 
neral Assembly is faced by a number 
of applications for admission to UNO. 
It ig obvious that this »insoluble« pro- 
blem can easily be solved if the policy 
of haggling is abandcned, and it is 
finally realised that membership of 
UNC can only increase the sense of 
responsibility towards international 
obligations of the new members, while 
bearing in mind that UNO is based 
on the principle of universality, It is 
not only the prestige but (first and 
foremost) the efficiency of the Orga- 
nisation that is involved. The discus- 
sicns and decisions in the Political 
Committee will soon show whether 
UNO will enter another item to its 
credit or debit balance. 


It is both interesting and significant 


to note that there were hardly any 


speakers who did not devote part of 
their address to the problem of finan- 
cing underdeveloped areag and regions. 
Many convincing arguments were ad- 
vanced in favour of the thesis that 
the aid of the international commu- 
nity to underdeveloped countries is a 
far-reaching and efficacious instrument 
for the elimination of the potential 
sources of disputes and conflicts in the 
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world. But the representative of 
those powers which should assume the 
greatest part of such obligations still 
maintain an indifferent or negative 
attitude towards an action which is 
enlisting an ever-increasing number of 
supporters. In this connection particu- 
lar emphasis was laid on the necessity 
of creating a special fund for the fi- 
nancing cf underdeveloped countries. 
Dulles’ speech, which completely ignor- 
ed the action for aid to underdeve‘op- 
ed countries, was especially characte- 
ristic in this respect, and made a very 
unfavourable impression on many de- 
legations. 

The session has only begun. There is 
little certainty and very much uncer- 
tainty as to what the forthcoming ses- 
sions will bring in the UN Building. 
In any case, constructive solutions, cr 
at least a smoothing of the way for 
constructive solutions, would contribu- 
te to the further abatement of world 
tension, and enhance the role and pre- 
stige of UNO in international develop- 
ments. This time there is more reason 
to hoe than in the previous years. 
This does not imply that these hopes 
will be fulfilled, but there can be no 
doubt that their fulfilment is more 
likely than ever before. 


THE ASIAN-AFRICAN 
CONFERENCE 


HE talks held between Nehru and 
a Sastroamijojo held in New 

Delhi a few days ago aroused 
keen interest throughout the world. 
The contacts between the Indian and 
Indonesian prime ministers are not 
infrequent, and invariably bring sc- 
mething politically interesting in their 


wake. The latest meeting in New 
Delhi, however, is invested with a 
deeper significance, which derives 


from two circumstances: its coincidence 
with other events of especial impor- 
tance to South and South East Asia, 
and its possible immediate results. If 
it is borne in mind that the Indone- 
sian premier proceeded from New 
Delhi straight to Rangoon, where he 
will meet his Burmese opposite num- 
ber, it is obvious that events of far- 
reaching import for this part of the 
world can well be expected after the 
preliminary talks between the prime 
ministers of the three member coun- 
tries of the Colombo pact. 

Less than a fortnight has elapsed 
since the conference of the represen- 
tatives of eight countries in Manila, 
and already an ideg of a new, far 
broader conference, has been conceiv- 
ed in the Indian capital. The majority 
of the South Asian countries refused 


to take part in the Manila talks and 
sharply denounced the s‘gnature of 
the SEATO pacts, which mark the 
creation of the first military-economic 
organisation in the area of South East 
Asia in which non-Asian _ countries, 
primarily the USA, predominate and 
play a dominant rcle. For this reason 
the scheduled conference of the Asian- 
African countries which will most pro- 
bably be held next February in Dja- 
karta is not only connected with Ma- 
nila, but in a certain sense also re- 
present its antithesis, ali the more 50 
as the Asian countries were not re- 
presented at the latter, wth the ex- 
ception of Pakistan, Siam and the Phi- 
lippines, which can jin no case be con- 
sidered a; representative of Southern 
and South Eastern Asia, to which 
SEATO applies. 

In this case, however, the convocation 
of a new conference which would be 
attended by those countries which did 
not take part in the Manila conference 
is not so important in itself as ig the 
fact that both in essence and orienta- 
tion, the Djakarta conference will be 
in sharp contrast with its predecessor. 

It is interesting to note that this is 
not the first time the initiative for the 
convocation of a broad »intercontinen- 
tal« conference should stem from New 
Delhi. Thus the well-known 1949 confe- 
rence on the Dutch-Indcnesian armed 
conflict was also attended by a number 
of countries (Egypt, Syria, the Leba- 
ncn, Persia, Iraq, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Pakistan, Siam, China, Australia, New 
Zealand and India.) In the words of 
Nehru, this conference was called up 
because UNO had not succeeded in 
preventing Dutch aggression against 
Indonesia, which aimed at the resto- 
ration of a colonialist regime. Althcugh 
the conference was limited to the 
preparation of proposals to the Se- 
curity Council regarding the measures 
to be taken for the purpose of achie- 
ving a peaceful settlement, and the 
‘condemnation of the eventual violator of 
such an agreement, it had a notable 
influence on the further study of the 
Indonesian problem, and contributed 
to the struggle against colonialism. 


Premier Nehru 


\ 

Although it is not yet known which 
countries will be called to take part 
in the forthcoming meeting in Dja- 
karta, it is assumed that they will 
include a large number cf the former 
participants in the New Delhi confe- 
rence six yean; ago. In the words of 


the Indonesian Prime Minister, an-invi- 
tation to China would represent its 
most novel feature. 

In point of fact, reference to China 
as a possible participant is not so 
surprising. The Geneva Conference 
made it increasingly clear that the re- 
lations of China with her Southern 
neighbour are improving. The visit of 
Chou En-lai to India and Buwma offe- 


Premier U Nu 


red substantial proof of this trend, 
while the forthcoming visit of Nehru to 
Peking will ato doubtless exert an 
important influence on the further 
development of Sino-Indian relations. 
On the other hand) it is certain that jhe 
structure, course and results of the 
Manila conference were not devoid of 
influence cn this score. 


Although neither the agenda nor the 
number of participants at the propo- 
sed Asian-Afmican conference are 
known so far, there can be no doubt 
és to its major importance, which will 
most probably exceed that of the New 
Delhi conference held six years ago. 


STRASBOURG OPINIONS 
AND DECISIONS 


HE wecond part of the Sixth re- 
gular session of the Consultati- 
ve Assembly of the Council of 

Europe (which began its work on Sep- 
tember 13th) is, in fact, the continua- 
tion of the finst part, which was held 
in May this year. 


The present cession of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly is gaining in importance 
owing to the failure of the European 
Defence Community (EDC) to come 
into being. This interest may be easily 
explained in view of the fact that 
after years of effort to create a poli- 
tical and military organ of the inte- 
grated Western (at least »Little«) Eu- 
rope, the European Council is now the 
only European political institution 
aiming at European unity. Owing to 
the fact that the authority of the 
Council is limited to recommendations 
(representatives to the Assembly acting 
on their own behalf only) which are 
not binding cither to the national Go- 
vernments or totheir Parliaments, dis- 
cussions are often rather free and at 
least show what an influential section 
of the parliamentarians of 15 West 
European countries think of European 
integration. It was, therefore, interest- 


ae 


ing to see what opinions are held by 
the leading personalities of the various 
circles which are in favour cof Euro- 
pean co-operation and _ integration, 
now, when complicated discussiors are 
being held and steps are being taken 
in the European politica] arena in or- 
der to settle vital European problems. 

The discussion on the policy of the 
European Council since its Spring ses- 
sicn, and on the failure to organize 
European defence was, of course, regu- 
lated to the background — the pro- 
blem of finding an alternative solution 
to EDC dominated. One might say that 
the examination of these problems was 
bomewhat reserved and cautious com- 
pared with previous debates in the As- 
sembly, when far-reaching, very de- 
tailed and definite plans were put for- 
ward as how to integrate the »Eurcpe 
of Six« or the »Europe of Fifteen Po- 
wers«. One feels inclined to say that 
this time the representatives had 
drawn a lesson from experience, and 
discovered that unreal or narrow pro- 
jects have no prospect of being accept- 
ed, and they limited themselves, there- 
fore, to proposing scme solutions of 
the German armament problem. The 
past record of the Assembly showed 
that it was very much in favour of 
EDC and one would have expected 
that the Assembly would express a 
deeper regret than was actually the 
case when EDC failed. The delegates 
more or les; agreed that German ar- . 
mament is a necessity (Spaak, Struye, 
Bohy, the delegates of Great Britain 
and others) but they differed scme- 
what as regards the course which 
should be adopted. Guy Mollet and 
Pierre-Henri Tétejean (M.R-P.) stressed, 
more energetically than the othe, 
that the new solution should embody 
a certain measure of supra-nationality, 
pointing out the danger-involved in 
the creation of a German national 
army and General Staff. It is worth 
noting that Spaak was against a Ger- 
man national armed force, but insisted 
that the success or failure of the 
scheme depended on France: »If Fran- 
ce agrees, negotiations may begin to- 
morrow. These negotiations will not 
deal with the problem of EDC, which 
is dead, but with the problem of a new 
organization which might produce the 
same, or similar, results«. Spaak again 
invoked the spirit of Brussels when he 
reminded France that all the West Eu- 
ropean countries would vote in favour 
of Germany’s admission to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization should 
France reject the new scheme 

One of the characteristic points in 
the discussion was a persistent stress- 
ing of the fact that Great Britain was 
responsible for the failure of EDC, and 
that she should be connected with 
each and every West European defen- 
ce organization (this opinion was held 
by the delegates of Belgium, the Ne- 
therlandts, France, Turkey, Greece and 
Italy). It is interesting to note that the 
Assembly rejected the draft of a re- 
solution proposed by its General Com- 
mittee, which wa; in favour of Ger- 
many’s admission to NATO and of the 
formation of q new regional defence 
organization which was to include 
Great Britain as well, The resolution 
was rejected with the explanation 
that it did not serve the purpose and 
opened the way for contradictory in-- 
terpretations. The Resolution which 
was passed by the Assembly consider- 


ed that the European defence policy 
should be based on the following four 
principles: European defence should be 


strengthened; the Atlantic Alliance 
should also be strengthened; the 
Federative Republic of Germany 


should take part in the European de- 
fence policy in accordance with the 
‘principle of ful] and equal rights; fur- 
ther efforts should be made towards 
a political and economic integration 
of Europe. The Resolution emphasized 
that each new formula should be based 
on the principle of closer collaboration 
with Great Britain and, perhaps, with 
other European States. The Assembly 
of the European Council did not define 
its view as regards the admixsion of 
Germany to NATO. It insists, but 
rather vaguely, that efforts should be 
made towards the integration of Euro- 
pe and, finally, suggests the pcotsibili- 
ty of applying the new formule); to 
other. countries as well. This is, per- 
haps, indicative of the fact that 
the Assembly was made to realize that 
»Little Europe«, even with Great Bvi- 
tain taking part, is not encugh, if the 
European problems are to be solved. 
The importance of this session of the 
Consultative Assembly may be infer- 
ed from the fact that Mendés-France 
chose this very forum in which to 
deliver his important speech discussing 
the French concepts for the solution 


of the situation which was created 
after the failure of EDC. Mendés- 
France wished, perhaps, to bring to 


the fore some European elements of 
his general policy and to emphasize the 
resolution of France that the new solu- 
tion should be, at the same time, a 
European solution. It is important, 
from the standpoint of the policy of 


France and from that of the Euro- 
pean Council, that the Prime Minister 
of France in his speech stressed the 
fact that the European Council was a 
reality, the importance of which is 
constantly growing, and that he him- 
self would support any scheme which 
the Committee of Ministers of the 
European Council might forward t> the 
French Government to be considered 
by it. 

This session was characterized by 
the following: the Assembly discussed 
the activity of the European Council 
and the programs aiming at more ef- 
fective effor’s tcwards the Eurepean 
unity. These programs were elaborated 
iby the Committee of Ministers. In 
addition to this the Assembly also 
considered a report submitted by the 
Committee for General Affairs. This 
report put forward some _ interesting 
proposals, calculated to create favou- 
rable conditions for co-operation bet- 
ween the non-member States and so- 
me organs of the European Council. 
This could be done — in accordance 
with a decision of the Committee of 
Ministers made in 1953 — by means 
of treaties which could be concluded 
between those States that wish to 
collaborate, on the one side, and some 
institutions of the Eurovean Council, 
on the other. For those countries 
which, for whatever reason. do not 
wish, or are unable, to join the Euro- 
pean Council, qa special statute would 
be made. The situation would be the 
same if some country which was not 
a member of the European Council, 
wished to join a treaty which had al- 
ready been concluded between coun- 
tries which were members of the 
Council. ‘ 


These are interesting proposals, which 
deserve considerable attention and 
which are, perhaps, indicative of a 
desire and an effort to strengthen 
European co-operation as much as 
possible. Contrary to these proposals, 
there ig one decision of the Consul- 
tative Assembly which is, to say the 
least, very peculiar. This decision sug- 
gests that emigrants from all European 
»totalitarian« States should be conside- 
red eligible to take part in the work 
of the Committecs of the Assembly. 
The reporter of the »Special Commis- 
sion which looks after the interests of 
the European countries that are not 


member; of the European Council« 
went so far as to explain (subse- 
quently, when an amendment was 


adopted extending this provision to all 
European »totalitarian« countries, and 
not only to the »subjugated States of 
Central and Eastern Europe«) that this 
provision applies also to Spanish, Por- 
tuguese and Yugoslav emigrants. One 
cannot help thinking that the Assem- 
bly, in this case, was not very happy 
in finding the right way and method. 
This is all the more so because we 
live in a period when the soluticn of 
vital European problems depends upon 
whether European cec-operation (co-~ 
existence of the countries with diffe- 
rent social systems being assumed) 
will be able to include a great num- 
ber of really sovereign European Sta~ 
tes or not. We are also living in a 
pericd when vital issues depend upon 
whether this co-operation is to be free 
both from the burden of exclusive 
Bloc policy and from destructive ideo-~ 


logical exclusivism or not. 


»PRVA PETOLETKA« 


PRODUCES: 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORY 


SUBOUICA 


ALL KINDS OF MODERN AND COM- 

FORTABLE BOOTS AND SHOES FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN ALL 
COLOURS AND MODELS 


models 


Please apply for our catalogue of the latest 


JUGOSLAVIJA 
FILM 


IMPORT - EXPORT 


BEOGRAD 


Knez Mihailova 19 (Yugoslavia) 


Cables: JUGOFILM 
Telephone: 23-041, 25-900 


Imports artistic feature films and  suplies the 
picture~theatre network of Yugoslavia with all 
outstanding film productions. 


Imported so far films from the following countries: 
France, England, USA, Italy, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
Greece, Mexico, Argentine, India. 


In 1954, ,,Jugoslavija Film‘ will broaden its film- 
import to the other countries with a home production. 


Please send all offers and inquiries to the above 
address, with mention of our P. O. Box no. 243. 


Milan BARTOS 
University Professor, Belgrade 


OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


Yugoslavia at the International Law Congress 


in Edinburgh 


HE International Association for International Law orga- 
i nised a congress which took place in Edinburgh jn the 

middle of August. About three hundred scholars and 
lecturers on international law from almost all over the world, 
with the exception of the Soviet Bloc, took part at the con- 
gress. Although these meetings have a scientific character, 
they always reveal certain political tendencies and conflicts. 
A thing common to all such congresses is that, besides the 
technical questions concerning the future codification of in- 
ternational law, genera] questions concerning world policy 
are put on the agenda. 


One such question, which was the focus at the congress, 
was the position of international law to-day. On this occs- 
sion the General Director of the association, Mr. Hardy 
Moore, member of the Privy Council in a comprehensive 
report gave his views on the present state of international 
law. Mr. Moore emphasised that international law is under- 
going a crisis, which on the one hand derives from the 
threat of atomic and hydrogen bombs, and on the other hand 
from the fact that many countries in the world do not 
adhere to set law principles and rules in their international 
relations. He explained this by saying that there is very 
little trust among countries, and particularly because of this, 

_ those countries which are in the centre of conflicts consider 
themselves free to apply law principles against an oppos*‘ng, 
antagonistic great power. However, Mr. Moore, as g staunch 
Labour party man, considers that this state of affairs could 
ibe improved by the reestablishing of international trust, and 
he did not fail to attribute to this association the possibility 
of being mediator in such conflicts. He took exactly the line 
which is supported by both parties in Great Britain, that 
Britain is indicated to be the mediator between the U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. Though there was pessimism ag well as real’sm 
in his report, there was also the optimistic belief that it 
would be possible to reestablish the shaken trust. One could 
clearly see from his words that international law was in a 
critical position, not because it had no rules or because those 

: rules did not correspond to the present time, but because 

in the disturbed relations among nations contacts and. colla- 
boration diminished, and rules were disobeyed, and at the 
same time the principle that one is not obliged to show any 
regard towards those who do not fulfil their obligations was 
made use of. 

Mr. Moore’s report was commented on by the whole 
press of Great Britain. just at the moment when Mr. Attlee’s 
party was starting for China. Papers of all opinions pointed 
out the impossibility of continuing the present line and also 
the inevitability of recognising the historic role of Great 
Britain as mediator in finding a return to the sound policy 
of confidence and restoring just international relations. 

* It was quite comprehensible that, presented with such 
a subject, the congress was transformed into a political 
meeting at which various opinions found expression — 
mainly through nationa] interpelationg of particular groups. 
' The U.S.A. delegates were moved to open fire on the 
countries behind the iron curtain, asserting that the most 
essential comprehension of the idea of justice did not exist 
there, and therefore actual lawful internationa] relations 
vith those countries could not exist and only the use of 
individual right of defence against attack could be resorted 


to. Soon the representatives of the U.S.A. business men, who 
undoubtedly have their exponents among the law experts, 
took part in the criticism. They asserted that American 
interests in the countries referred to were violated to such 
extent that they did not believe in establishing new obli- 
gatory or commercial law relations with them, or with any 
enterprises within the Soviet bloc. It was demonstrated that 
nobody would invest capital in these countries, because they 
could not be sure that the next day their capita] would not 
be expropriated or, as they described it, plundered. They 
referred to all the cases in which the rights of the Ame- 
rican citizens and economic organizations were annulled. 
They propounded the thesis, which was more or less accep- 
ted, that these countries were outside the territorial boun- 
daries in which the international law was followed and 
obeyed. By means of well chosen concrete cases a picture 
was given showing that such nations were out of the inter- 
national organisation. 


The representatives of Cyprus and Iran held quite an 
opposite view. Though often interrupted in their speeches, 
the representatives of these countries followed a different 
line, saying that the crisis within the relations among 
nations was not the fault of one side, but ‘t was because 
the great powers had no feeling for equality among nations, 
and especially because in practice, the right of self deter- 
mination did not exist. The Cyprus representative used this 
occasion to give a moving report, in his fluent English, on 
the duty of respecting the Charter, and condemning the 
use of force to prevent the Cyprus people from attaining 
their right of independence and union with Greece. It was 
an interesting fact that the Greeks did not take part in 
the discussion, which wa; actually related to the prepara- 
tions and consultations which the Greek Government were 
then carrying on in order to bring the Cyprus question be- 
fore U.N.O. The Iranian representative was more moderate, 
pointing out that the old imperialistic countries which were 
prepared to adopt the principles of International jaw could 
not in practice reconcile themselves with the fact that na- 
tions and countries had attained new rights. They did not 
apply the criterion of the law to such rights as the interna- 
tional organisation gave to the emancipated peoples, and 
again these peoples found themselves in the same position 
in which they had been before they had received them. He 
excused the exuberance of young nationalism, and said that 
there might have been some excesses, but not negative ones. 
He clearly alluded to the Iranian—British petrol conflict, 
which had been justly solved, both countries agreeing to 
bring the matter before the court of arbitration. Without 
denying the right of other people to ask for satisfaction 
from such countries even if it affected their own territories. 
the Iranian delegate pointed out that the reaction against 
the eventual passing of the law boundaries, on the part of 
the small countries to the great powers, give back that psy- 


. chological feeling, which had been their distinction when 


they did not approve of any rights of the smal nations. 
Defending the vosition of his nation the Iranian yepresenta- 
tive said that small countries never had any tendency 
to hesitate in claiming their rights, but, on the contrary 
they had a strong determination to defend their rights ye- 
solutely. 


eS 


While the official representatives of the German ju- 
rists were rather moderate in their reports, hoping for a 
quick solution of the return of full sovereignty to Western 
Germany, an American jurist openly defended the Nazis. In 
truth he criticised the system in America and the latest 
decision of the Eisenhower’s government to discuss in Con- 
gress the question of returning German property in Ame- 
rica, which had been confiscated as reparations. This would 
mean that for humanitarian reasons America was ready to 
consider the question of returning property to Germans who 
had not supported Hitler. However it determinedly excluded 
from the benefits of the future bill all those persons who 
had either supported Hitler or sympathised with national- 
socialism. In this the American jurist saw disrespect of 
the individual and of personal property. He condemned dis- 
crimination against persons, and the fact that they should 
be reproached for ‘political activity within their own coun- 
try. He asked for the restitution of German property to all 
Germans without exception. What was even more interest- 
ing was the fact that the speaker in question was a new 


American citizen, a German Jew, an emigrant from Hit- 
ler’s regime. His speech was discussed at length in the 
corridors. The official German delegation abstained from 
comment. The official American delegation however, did not 
like this attitude, and they asserted that it was merely the 
opinion of an individual of the American delegation, who, 
as the legal representative of a German Syndicate, was spe- 
cially interested in this question. Though nobody either c-n- 
demned or supported his view, the fact of his appearing 
at such a distinguished international conference was judged 
as characteristic symptom of the return to an open defence 
of fascism. Only a few spokesmen stated that such behaviour 
did not deserve an answer. 


The representative of the Yugoslav delegation also 
spoke on the central question. He agreed’ with Mr. Moore’s 
realism and criticism, but stressed that he himself was less 
of an optimist. International law was going through a 
crisis not only because of lack of confidence among the 
great powers, but because the great powers had not a cor- 
rect attitude towards the small nations. This crisis he ex- 
plained by the fact that after the Second World War the 
revisers of the Charter had inserted in the international 
constitution some advanced principles, such as the principles 
of self-determination and of non-interference with the in- 
terior affairs of a country, and these principles were pro- 
claimed as the leading principles of international public 
law. Thus the regime had changed in many countries and 
the changes were accepted as legal. However the emancipa- 
tion of a country means not only the right of political de- 
claration but also a real liberation from foreign pressure 
on her economic life. To do away with that pressure, those 
countries had to ccnsider many acquired rights of foreigners 
through the prism of the new regime, and to introduce va- 
rious social reforms which had not been made before be- 
cause of foreign intervention and the backwardness of the 
country. To be able to carry out these reforms and to ac- 
custom their economies to political independence those coun- 
tries had to take certain measures against acauired posi- 
tion of foreign capitalistiz on their territory. Without such 
measures the ‘principles of international public law would 
remain a mere declaration. But, unfortunately, in the inter- 
national community a misunderstanding had arisen bet- 
ween international public law and international private law. 
The reforms of international mublic law were not reflected 
in the rules of international private law. The essential prin- 
ciple which still remained in international private law was 
the respect of acquired rights. If these rights were to be 
taken over in the old way, then the countries freed from 
foreign influence would not be able to make use of them, 
because at the moment of taking over the acquired rights, 
those countries did not have at their disposal sufficient ca- 
pital to give full compensation to the titular owners. Whe- 
ther they liked it or not, they had to take security measu- 
res, ignoring the theory of acquired rights, and thus a misun- 
derstanding had arisen between international public law, 
some of whose principles had a repercussion on foreign pro- 
perty relations, and between international private law whose 
rigid standard; could not conform to these new principles. 
In other words it meant that conflicts had arisen between 
the principle of respecting the acauired rights of owners and 
the principle of utilizing the situation in favour of the deb- 
tor (rebus sic stantibus). For instance the liberation of Yu- 
goslavia from foreign influence began only when she freed 
herself from concessions. The same wa seen esnecially in 
the ex-colonial countries. Lack of politica] emancipdation was 
to blame if there still remained foreign ownership and mo- 


nopolist and concessive positions of companies, who exer- 
cised political authority just to be able to exploit the ter- 
ritory oppressed. Real freedom could be only achieved by 
abolishing the monopolistic position of the supporters of 
the former masters. Any demand to respect the former 
acquired rights and the former rules in the newly created 
situation would mean to limit the freedom and political 
independence of those emancipated countries and to deny 
their equality with other countries. Because of this the 
former owners in the freed territory must take into account 
the changed circumstances and realise that they are the 
consequences of recognised justice, the result being that 
their rights could not remain as they had been, either in 
measure or in kind. Yugoslavia considered that this ques- 
tion could be solved ‘by bilateral agreements on the basis 
of mutual sacrifices, this being the only way to get free 
from the inheritance of the unjust past and to pave the 
way for the regular application of international economic 
rights in international proprietory relations. There is dira- 
greement between the clauses and the revolution. The re- 
volution won in the international public law and its effect 
was openly prcclaimed. The countries which accepted the 
revolution had to refuse rights which disagreed with the 
acknowledgement that the country had given to their citi- 
zens who had suffered losses through the revolution. This 
r-presented a ‘period in which the jurists and politicians had 
to insert temporary clauses in the international private law 
so that it would correspond to the results achieved in, inter- 
national public law. One should not criticise the countries 
which used their right to get rid of foreign influence, and 
to consolidate their equality, and those countries which rea- 
lised their right of self-determination without respecting the 
Charter, asking that the claims of their creditors should 
be settled on the same basis of justice as had been revised 
the principles of the international public law. 


It was comprehensible that this attitude influenced the 
countries which were in a similar or worse ‘situation than 
Yugoslavia as regards their former exploiters. But it was 
comprehensible, too, that there were some countries which 
did not want cpenly to take up the attitude of a Shylock 
in respect of the theory of acquired rights. Because of this 
the disagreement between internationa] public law andi in- 
ternational private law was discreetly expressed in the final 
resolution. The disagreements between these two laws were 
stated and concordance was recommended ag a cond‘tion 
to normalise the future relations between the debtor and 
creditor countries. 


The other question which had a purely political cha- 
racter was the revision of the UNO Charter. The main 
speaker was Dr. Shwarzenberger. professor of London Uni- 
veusity. He represented official British opinion, which lay 
romewhere between Soviet and American, While the Soviets 
were against any revision, the Americans on the contrary 
demanded radical changes. The British, however considered 
that the problem should not be technical only, that the 
structure of UNO needed no change, but that juridica] revi- 
sion of the Charter should improve matters. 


It was evident that there was friction between the 
countries which were in favour of the status quo and those 
which fought to continue the work of the improvement cf 
the undeveloped peoples. It was quite natural that the re- 
presentatives of Cyprus, Iran and India showed ag determi- 
nation to enter into the essence of the Charter. 

The attitude of the Yugoslav delegation wars reflected 
mainly in the opinion that the question which should be 
revised was not juridical but purely political, and that UNO, 
with all its faults, should be supported. But the jurists 
should analyse all the defects in the Charter. and help the 
‘politicians to improve it. On the point on which agreement 
eould not be achieved the present rules should be sbando- 
ned, but not in such a way as to cause a crisis or jeopar- 
dise the existence of the organisation. But the jurists would 
not be fulfilling their task. if they did not point out the 
main defects of the UNO Charter, which were that the ad- 
vanced principles had not been put into practice. To-day it 
would be a great success of UNO if these principles such as 
the principle of self-determination of nations, the principle 
of equality among nations, the principle of protecting colo- 
nial peoples, the princinle of emancipating nations under 
tutorship, could be transformed from declarations into de- 
crees. The discussion of the UN Charter revisicn was car- 
ried out in such q way as had no precedent st such a con- 


‘gress, though this was the sixtieth of its kind. The British 


watery resolution, which was accepted in the Committee. in- 
cluded the rules that the structure of UN Charter should! not 
be changed. This proposal was not accepted, encountering 


a 


opposition from both right and left. Instead it was agreed 
that the UN Charter should be improved. Among other tech- 
nical questions, the delegations were interested in class and 
national questions. The struggle was especially bitter on the 
question whether financial engagements of countries should 
be controlled. All countries with a smal] budget agreed that 
the Brentwood agreement on temporary measures for cur- 
rency control should not be interpreted literally, which 
meant that they should not be removed after five years 
as was laid down, but that one clause of the agreement 
had supposed that probably after five years’ time the con- 
trol would not be necessary any more. But in those coun- 
tries where that probability was not reached, the necessity 
for the control remained, and for this reason these coun- 
tries still kept currency limits. This thesis came from some 
British jurists. Against this thesis there rose two countries 
with a high currency, Sweden and Switzerland, although 
they never came into question, Their representatives, as 
well as the representative of the German jurists asserted 
that currency control would limit world commerce, It was 
shown that expert valuation depended directly upon the 
momentary interests of some countries. 

For the first time after the war, Italy wag marked for 
her activity, at this session. The Italian delegation was led 


Helmut KALBITZER 
Member of the German Bundestag 


by professor Gianini, who was known as an antifascist, and 
he was determined to prove that the Italian jurists were 
democrats. Very conciliatory towards everybody, Gianini 
tried to persuade the congress to declare that questions 
from the parallel private law should not be solved without 
consulting the Rome Institute, which should be recognised 
among the world jurists as having the Italian role in equa- 
lising the private laws which Holland held, through the 
institution of the Hague conferences, for international pri- 
vate law, and the right which Belgium held, by internatio- 
nal mandate, to call conferences, ¢n maritime law. Italy 
began to play this role before the First World War and im- 
mediately after it, but lost it because of the fascist regime, 
because she left the League of Nations. The action of pro- 
fessor Gianini, an old pioneer on this work, had brought 
back some juridical esteem to Italy. The question was post- 
poned but not rejected. 


The role of the Yugoslav delegation was neither de- 
cisive nor leading. But her presence was noticed and her 
consistence was pointed out by those who accepted and by 
those who rejected Yugoslav opinions. Once more Yu- 
goslavia was confirmed as a loyal collaborator in the field 
of international cooperation. 


Economic Unity of Europe 


UROPEAN unity ha; beccme a modern political for- 
mula, whose meaning can be changed to suit varying 
-needs. In western countries the political conception 
excludes Russia from Europe, and the term unity jis taken 
to mean their mutual economic linking and equalization. 
The aim is to raise the level of economic development 
of all participants to that attained by the most developed 
country. And the political cbjective is to prevent ware 
between united countries by harmonizing their variable 
economic interests, and by making them dependent on mu- 
tual exchanges, as well as to increase the military potential 
of the whole region. 

However, this aim is beyond the possibilities of present 
politics. To achieve it it would be necessary to place on an 
equal footing many politically opposed countries, such as 
greatly differentiated Central Europe with the Iberian pe- 
ninsula and (Southern Europe, and highly industrialized 
capitalist Western Europe with its less developed periphery. 
The ideological roots of this conception are very far apart. 
The oldest of them is the Catholic idea of the Church and 
State. Ex'pressed in concrete terms this means; Little Europe 
within the borders of the Emperor Charles V’s state, and 
yearly awards by the town of Aachen to the advocates of 
this idea. 

The other conception is more liberal, according {o 
which all frontiers, as feudal remnants of the past, should 
be eliminated so as to establish world economic harmony. 

Finally, there is the internationalism of socialists, 
according to which the ruling classes, and not the working 
people have conflicting interests. 

On the other hand, the initiators and the patterns for 
a united Europe are the economic and ‘political blocs of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

It was only in thi; century that these two powers, 
endeavouring to group and channel world differences, turned 
the periphery countries; cf Europe into their own fields of 
magnetic attraction, whose centripetal force now threatens 
to divide Europe. 

Individual countries have extracted themselves from 


the old European magnetic field, and are now revolving 


like moons around two new suns — America and Rubtsia. 
Pessimistic observers consider that the earth has already 
been divided between these two great powers. »Who jis not 
for me is against me«, and only atomic bombs are necvs- 
sary to make the division complete, while the optimists 
believe that it is possible to organize g third force, which 
would be capable of cpposing them both. A realistic poli- 
tician, faced with these problems, will, however, see a task 


whose solution would make possible the peaceful coexi- 


tence of the world powers, for the development of highly 
destructive weapons factually leads to a change in political 
and military strategy, since an atomic world war would 
probably ruin the world, so that there would be neither victo- 
rious nor defeated armies. We do not share the opinion of 
the Cardinal Spellman of New York, who maintains that 
peaceful coexistence between America and Rusbig js impos- 
sible. For such pessimism demands that atomic bombs 
should be used as soon as possible. When one looks at 
things more carefully, it seems that the politica] conception 
of Europe is not profitable at all. It is not a whim of the 
British when they describe the continental people as Euro- 
peans, for the British Commonwealth, which can hardly be 
defined legally, represents a world political reality with 
which the big two must seriously reckon. Finally, there are 
France and other Continental, non-colonial powers, with 
their political, economic and cultura] influences and 
interests. 

It is therefore, impossible to consider European poli- 
ties and economy apart, just as jt ig impossible to separate 
politics from economy, or Europe from other continents 
generally. It is necessary to grasp the special tasks which 
face Europe in this complex situation, 


II 


The attempts which were made at the end of the 
Second World War to set up closer cooperation in the world 
through the United Nations and its organg failed. The 
Russian economy differs from that of the rest of the world 
not only in organizational and technical forms, which arise 
from its state-capitalist nature, but also in political con- 
ceptions, for the Soviets hold that capitalism must be 
destroyed, with all its contradictions. The Soviet Union and 
the countries which are linked with it represent an autarkic 
area, whose foreign trade is carried on only to acquire 
technical advances and to eliminate the »bottlenecks« which 
appear very often. But these aims at the same time reveal 
the typical shortcomings of the Soviet economy: the plan- 
ning is not as flexible as it should be to satisfy demands, 
and its technica] development has neither a stimulus nor 
a choice of markew. Thus, the Russian economy can 
compete with the West only in the production of arms, 
since this industry in the West depends on state crders. 
On the other hand, in the Soviet economic system there is 
no danger of any crisis similar to that which occurred in 
the thirties. The West European countries, which are not 
forced to direct themselves towards the Soviet Union, feel 
it necessary to coordinate their trade policy towards the 
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East so als not to be subjected to the economic monopoly 
and political aims of their big neighbour. In doing so they 
will certainly act differently, because their views on eco- 
nomic freedom and competition are not identical. And jt is 
certain that their commercial policy towards the Soviet 
Union will not consist only of restrictions, such as the 
embargo imposed during the Korean war, as the discussions 
in the European Council on trade with the East tend 
to show. 

True, there still exists the United States economic 
commission for Europe, as a form of the joint policy of the 
East and West. But owing to the cold war this commission 
has been paralyzed for years, and its activities now 
consist of giving assistance to diplomacy in its endeavours 
to re-establish the broken links. 


Ili 
{ 
Similarly, trade between Europe and America is in 
danger. The United States and the countries of the American 
continent which are linked with it are, likewise, almost 
self-sufficient, and it is not vital for them to trade with 
Europe. But unlike the Soviet bloc, they suffer from tsuper- 
production. Though their living standard is three times as 
high as in the industrialized part of Europe, they produce 
more agricultural and industrial goods than their large 
markets can absorb, 
It is paradoxical that this economy, which is based 
on private ownership, must occasionally revert to free di- 
stribution of its reserves. After the war, the greatly 
retarded world economy wag in urgent need of American 
assistance, and it again found itself in difficulties as soon 
as it became necessary to buy from America, and when 
it could not get the necessary dollars for what it delivered 
to the American continent. For the American economy, 
which ig burdened by surpluses, was safeguarding itself from 
European competition by protective tariffs and other import 
restrictions. The post-war attempt to revive European- 
American trade failed, causing just as much disappointment 
as the exaggerated hopes for trade with the East. 


IV 


In 1947 the American State Secretary, Marshall, drew 
up a plan which later became known by hig name. And so, 
by organizing a European Council, organised European re- 
construction with American funds began. This Council 
assisted the Americans in delivering and distributing their 
surpluses. It does not limit the national sovereignty of its 
members, as the Montan Union does, but comprises the 
West European countries and also acts in overseas territo- 
ries which are linked with Western Europe, so as to orga- 
nize a large market similar to that in America and Russia. 

Peaceloving Europe, together with some areas in 
Africa, Southeast Asia and Australia, is industrially stronger 
and richer in natural resources than either of the other two 
large economic regions of the world. 

But the effectiveness of the European Economic 
Council weakened as the American assistance decreased, 
and in 1950 the very idea of European cooperation was 
poisoned by the urgent demandy for joint armaments fcr 
which, as the recent failure of the EDC project showed, 
Europe was not ready yet. The forming of the European 
Payments Union, as part of the European Council, prevented 
the Council from becoming a mere farce. For, despite all 
its natural shortcomings, the Payments Union has shown 
itself to be an adequate substitute for the gold standard. 
The development of European trade and, particularly, the 
economic recovery of the Federal Republic, would not have 
been possible without it. In the spring of 1953 there was 
a fear that the sterling area would draw away from the 
Union in an attempt to achieve the convertibility of the 
pound. It is now impossible to say whether the British 
leaders were alone in believing in such a possibility. But 
Britain, as we see, is not drawing away from the Continent, 
because her volume of trade with Europe is just as big 
as with the Commonwealth, and much bigger than with 
America. Later on, the Federal Republic andi some other 
csuntries displayed the same intention. According to a 
discussion on convertibility, which ended in failure, one 
would be likely to conclude that what is involved js the re- 
establishment of the old mechanism of the gold standard, 
but without the gold. But that is, naturally, impossible. 
There is a danger that the advantages held by the stronger 
countries might lead to even more stringent monetary re- 
gulations, which would be detrimenta] to their weaker 
neighbours. So far the aim of the endeavours to advance 


Buropean cdoperation has been to enable all countries to 
progrests at the same pace, and to prevent any temporary 
national interests from interfering with the carefully 
established harmony of mutual agreements. Looking ahead, 
the destroying of the joint monetary agreements would lead 
to disintegration, because there is no mechanism like that 
which was earlier established’ by means of gold. And so 
the joint policy can be maintained only through mutual 
agreements. 


Vv 


There are two obstructions in the way of all plans for 
unity. The first is the inequality of economic development 
in European countries, which gives rise to different econo- 
mic interests. After many post-war consultations and talks 
programmes of assistance to underdeveloped countries were 
established. From the capitalist’s point of view they were 
to develop new markets; from the politician’s view, to 
prevent unrest; and from the socialist’s view, to enable the 
people in backward areas to enjoy a standard of living 
worthy of man. But the results these programme; have 
so far produced are not in proportion with the scope of 
the task, although they have had adequate funds at their 
disposal. Particularly disregarded was the situation in the 
underdeveloped countries of South and Southeast Europe. 
For a long time the European Council gave greater attention 
to the development of the colonial areas than to the 
countries which are partially represented in it. The mistake 
of the capitalist economy lies in the fact that it develops 
such areas, not to benefit the people living there, but to 
exploit them more easily. But the development of areas 
which we consider to be important for many reasons ‘ 
of general benefit, for the underdeveloped countries are 
among themselves the best trading partners. Free socialism 
is the only chance for underdeveloped countries for, unlike 
Soviet communism, it does not limit ‘political freedom. 
Industrialized Europe must increase its assistance +o 
these countries if it wants to retain its prestige and prevent 
any further penetration of Russian influence. Does Europe 
grasp this? 


The second obstruction consists of the various political 
traditions and views, which retard joint agreements. The 
idea of a European political community of a supranational 
character, is therefore, logical but unrealistic, because no 
legal sanctioning of any ideas can remove exsting diffe- 
rences. Before such differences can be uprooted it will be 
necessary to hold many more politica] discussion; and 
increase diplomatic activities, so as to determine joint 
interests and realize them through joint agreements. The 
failure of the EDC project shattered) many hopes in indivi- 
dual countries, both among politicians and among the pub- 
lic, and there is a danger that the countries concerned may 
adopt a nationalistic policy again. In Great Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries and Germany, very little attention 
was paid to such hopes, and it is not surprising that new 
steps are being taken in that direction. 


Naturally, closer economic cooperation in Europe 
cannot by itself solve all the present problems. But there 
already exists the basis for a joint economic policy, whose 
advantage lies in the fact that it is new and standing on 
its feet. 

The basis of the joint economic political conception in 
Europe is a 1950 resolution of the European Council, which 
was taken in conformity with a recently approved United 
Nations policy. The aim of this resolution was to launch 
an international programme of full employment, and it 
stated: »The European Council declares that full employment 
is the necessary prerequisite for the maintenance and free 
functioning of a sound economic supra-national system... 
It recommends that this should be the first task of every 
government, so as to decrease unnecessary fluctuations in 
international trade and improve the balance of payments... 
It declares that international cooperation is necessary, to 
prevent any expansion of depression and unemployment, 
as well as to ensure a constant and balanced flow of capital 
between various countries and better exploitation of unde- 
veloped natural resources. It is of special] imtportance that 
the movement of capital should be such as to advance 
industrialization in the underdeveloped areas, and so enable 
the people to raise their standard of living«. 

There are many roads towards the unity of European 
forces. The building-up of this unity is only just starting, 
so that it will be necessary to exert joint political efforts 
to the benefit of all peoples. 
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Mendes-France and 


This article by the French journalist Jean Row; 
on Mendes-France and German armament was re- 
ceived at the conclusion of our last issue but we 
consider that the article has lost nothing of its topi- 
cality, as it treats a significant problem of Franco- 
German relations, and consequently of European in- 


tegration as well. 
{ 


MAN cannot but marvel at the ease with which 

Mendes-France, the French Prime Minister, over- 

came the obstacles in connection with the war in 
Indo-China and the Tunisian crisis, settling these problems 
which weighed heavily on the future of the country. But 
his services would have been no less significant if it were 
pointed out that the solutions which he adopted had been 
ripening for many years and that most Frenchmen were pre- 
pared for their adoption. The skill of a statesman lies 
in his ability to bring to a successful close what his com- 
patriots have already accepted in their hearts, passing in 
this way from the domain of fact into the domain of lega- 
lity. The French Prime Minister, however, was not equally 
fortunate in the case of other current problems, whose 
solution had not passed through the same process of ri- 
pening. Thus his economic plan did not satisfy the socia- 
lists and trade unionists, who appraised it ag inadequate 
and only a lesser evi] than the previous policy. Tackling 
the question of Morocco, the usually dexterougs Mendes- 
France made a faux fas and caused disappointment, creat- 
ing an impression that he was circumventing the question 
of the dynasty, which is actually the ante-chamber which 
must be passed through in order to reach a complete 
solution. 


But the French Prime Minister had serious difficul- 
ties, especially as regards the European Defence Commu- 
nity and German. armament, in trying to ensure the adop- 
tion of a compromise whose elements had not yet suffi- 
ciently ripened in the mind of the public, especially in 
parliamentary quarters. 


The compromise proposal which Mendes-France sub- 
mitted to the Brussels Conference might, of course, have 
been foreseen and taken as logical from the moment of 
the hypothesis that German re-arming was inevitable. But 
logic is not life, and this conflict in connexion with the 
European Defence Community, as we stressed long ago, 
has something in common with passions and religioug wars. 
So far as this comparison ig not merely a metaphor, it is 
to be expected, as in all religious wars, that politicians, 
that is, the side of reasonable compromise, will be victo- 
rious only after considerable struggle and after the shatter- 
ing of the opposing camps for the benefit of a third party. 


One of the most paradoxical statements — which 
will probably go down in history as the lesson to be learn- 
ed from the unsuccessful Brussels conference — is undoub- 
tedly that EDC was buried alive by none other than its 
most enthusiastic supporters. The compromise proposal of 
Mendes-France actually pushed EDC aside. depriving it 
cf its supra-nationa] authority for a period of eight years, 
but there remained the cadres, and the more important 
principles: the European Army, with a joint General Staff, 
common schools etc. Some of the more prominent suppor- 
ters of EDC lost their capacity for reasonable thinking to 
such an extent as not to see that Mendes-France’s ccm- 
promise constituted the only chance for adopting of EDC 
— today partially — and later completely. This wag per- 
fectly clear to Mendes-France, who succeeded in preserv- 
ing his cool reasonableness. However, having become a 
victim of so much mistrust and clumsy manoeuvring, he 
was bo embittered that it seemed he had made yp his mind 
to prove for his own part that there was no majority in 
the French Parliament capable of adopting the proposal 
regarding EDC. Perhaps he might have taken a different 
course, but then his demonstration would have been even 
fiercer, as the opponents of EDC are more numerous than 
was shown by the voting in the Assembly when the »pre- 
liminary proposal« was adopted. 


German Armament 


The first serious difficulty which Mendes-Fran¢e 
will meet with in the working out of his compromise is 
the problem of »supra-nationality«. Hig opponents, includ- 
ing eight former Prime Ministers — ag a recent manifesto 
shows — demand that he should-confine himself to the 
alternatives: EDC with its supra-national authority, or an 
independent German army. They declare in advance that 
they will reject the German autonomous army even if it 
forms part of the Atlantic Pact, and this with the same 
vigour as shown by the Cominformists, whom they have 
joined in their opposition to Mendes-France. 

In contrast to this, the opponents of »supranationa- 
lity« are continuing their efforts to prove, it seems, with 
intensified vigour, that EDC in smaller Europe is qa kind 
of trap in which liberal and democratic France would be 
the permanent slave of a clerical majority dominated by 
Germany. 

The Brussels scene, and the general attitude which 
has been adopted for the most part by Chancellor Ade- 
nauer are not at all suitable for dispersing such fears. 
Hence it may be supposed that the task of the French 
Prime Minister now consists in the expansion of EDC, with 
a view to ensuring for the organism of European defence 
the antithesis of Britain and the Scandinavian countries. 
It is quite possible that the socialists, liberals and radicals 
of France and Europe who were in favour of EDC will 
understand that their real interest, as well as the interest 
of a truly democratic Europe, should prompt them to help 
the efforus of the French Prime Minister. 

Unfortunately, the fact that the French desire it, is 
not sufficient to secure the effective participation of Bri- 
tain: the consent of the British is above all necessary. 
Although we admire the realism of the Anglo-Saxong in 
international and colonial matters, we cannot be blind to 
the fact that perseverance in their chief error of limited 
and stiff insularity leaves little hope for Mendes-France. 
He would like, it seems, to revive Churchill’s 1950 project 
of a European Army. What is involved is a coalition, and 
not an integrated army to which Britain would contribute 
tive divisions, while France and Germany would have ten. 
Mr. Eden has resolved to tour Europe to try to find a bet- 
ter compromise. We wish, although we do not believe much 
in the possibility, that he should repeat his Geneva feats 
in which he showed himself to be a great master of con- 
solidation. It seems that he will have to show more ima- 
gination this time. The inclusion of Germany in the Atlan- 
tic Pact, while avoiding discriminatory measures, was the 
solution considered unfortunately, this settlement belongs 
to the museum of what has already been seen and heard. 
There is little prospect of finding a majority in France 
which would adopt it in that form. If Mendes-France wi- 
shes to win over again the present supporters of EDC, 
which number about one hundred, in order to make up 
for the losses which he will be liable to incur from the 
opponents of the re-arming of Germany in any form, wha- 
tever one may think about it, he will have to take steps, 
together with Britain, no matter what one thought about 
this in the direction of the »Europeans«. These steps would 
consist, it appears, in the preservation of some joint jn- 
stitutions which are included in the existing project of 
EDC, even if their supranational character were considera- 
bly diminished. And it seems that at this price a new 
majority for a new compromise could be created in the 
French Assembly. 

Be this as it may, the solution will be bad, for no 
matter what form it will take (yesterday the EDC, today an 
alternative solution), we shall have German armament in 
the sense of the reaction and war which this armament 
programme presents in the present division of Germany. 
Hence the best solution is to be found in the discovery 
of possibilities for German unification, which is the main 
desire of the people in that country. While wishing for 
new talks with the Russians, it seems that Mendes-France 
considers that they are not yet prepared to make the main 
sacrifice: to play the game of freedom in Eastern Ger- 
many, risking the loss of that part of Germany to social- 
democracy. 
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Brussels Agreement in a New Role 


URING the attempts to solve the rearmament problem 

of Western Germany and its inclusion in the system of 

the collective defence of Europe, after the rejection of 
EDC, Mr. Eden had the idea of profiting by the Brussels 
agreement and adding to it, with certain modifications, We- 
stern Germany and Italy. In this way the members of EDC 
would re-form, and England would join as the seventh 
member, for the fact that she was not g member was a 
cause of French opposition to EDC. Ay the Brussels agree- 
ment was intended to be an alliance, and not a supra- 
national organisation, this would be a reason less fr its 
failure. As far as Webtern Germany was concerned, her 
attitude towards the other members could be regulated 
more easily and more elastically than had been the case 
in EDC. 

At first sight this combination looks inviting. It 
answers some reproaches which led to the rejection cf 
EDC and it offers greater scope for harmonising various 
interests. From the ideological point of view it is easier 
to extend an agreement, making it possible to accept other 
members, than to make a new one. 

However if we study the Brussels agreement from 
the point of view of the problem which has to be solved, 
we must realise that it might be easier to make a new 
agreement than to alter the old one — as it ig very often 
easier and more economical to build a new house than to 
adopt an old one to new needs which were not foreseen 
when it was first built. 

In this article, we shall not treat this problem, as 
we have not the necessary documents to show how it was 
considered that the Brustels agreement could be adapted to 
the new situation. But it would be useful to remember in 
general the contents and shape of the Brussels agreement. 


An agreement on economic, social and cultural coope- 
ration and collective self-defence between the United King- 
dom, Belgium, France, Luxemburg and Holland was signed in 
Brussels on the 17th of March 1948, and came into force 
on the 25th of August of the same year. This was the first 
defence agreement, created by the atmosphere of the cold 
war, out of fear of Soviet aggression and ‘because the 
communist parties in some western countries had 
strengthened their activity in the field of interidr political 
struggle. All these phenomena characterised the first period 
of international] tension, which became an acute threat to 
the political and social order of the West in the eye, of the 
countries of Western Europe. The creators of the Brussels 
Treaty, to judge by its text, feared less Soviet military ag- 
gression, and much more the threat to the stability and 
security of their interior and social order. Because of this 
the ideological characteristic of the Brussels Treaty was 
strongly emphasised. The idea of the treaty was not 60 
much to organise a firm defensive military alliance as to 
create an ideological coalition to resist dangerous social di- 
sorder, to defend political and social institutions and to 
protect the economic order from the consequences of the 
disturbed postwar economy. The Brussels Treaty was also 
intended to prepare conditions for a fuller integration of the 
West European countries, and served as a propaganda 
instrument for European unity. Thus the community of the 
Brussels Treaty acquired the name »Western union« and its 
ideas and its very formulation served as a nursery for ideas 
and formulatiom; on which were later built other organijsa- 
tions for European cooperation. In a way this wag the first 
anti-communist pact. It was not, however, mainly a miili- 
tary alliance against aggression, As a matter of fact, it in- 
cluded in one of its clauses the obligation of mutual mili- 
tary aid. But no mechanism to carry out this obligation was 
proposed. 

The Brussels Treaty had in view the German danger 
also. The treaty was not meant to be directly against Ger- 
many, but it held an element of distrust against that coun- 
try. The determination of the treaty signatories to prevent 
by all means the revival of German aggressive policy was 
emphasised. The concrete tasks of cooperation in the Brus- 
sels Treaty were formulated as follows: 

In the economic area the signatories were to take into 
consideration the need for unity, in order to improve the 


economic development of Europe, and to organipe their eco- 
nomic activities by eliminating conflicts in their economic 
policies, by the coordination of production, and by develop- 
ing economic exchanges, and so to get the best possible 
results. At the time when the Brussel; Treaty was signed, 
the preparation of the Organisation for European Economic 
Cooperation was in its last phase. It was founded on the 
basis of the Marthal] Plan, with a similar programme, but 
with a larger scope concerning the economic coordination 
in Europe. For this reason the Brussels Treaty anticipated 
that the clause on economic cooperation would neither 'pre- 
vent nor hamper the activity of other economic organisa- 
tions which would join it. 

In the social area the signatories would make a joint 
effort, either by direct consultation or by special agencies, 
to help the improvement of the standard of living of peop- 
les, and to develop social and other corresponding services 
in their countries. 

The signatories were to consult among themselves as to 
how to apply, through special] agencies, the advice which 
refered to social question, and they would endeavour to 
conclude conventions in the field of social welfare, ag soon 
as possible. 4 

In the cultural field the signatories should make a 
common effort to bring their peoples to a better understand- 
ing of the principles which constituted the basis of their 
common civilisation, and to develop cultural exchanges by 
means of conventions, or by some other means. 

‘And, finally, in the field of defence, the members 
agreed that if any of the European countries should be at- 
tacked, they would, according to article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter, give to the attacked country every possible 
military help and other support. 

As the instrument for the application of ihe treaty, 
there was established an Advisory Council, which was not 
more closely defined, and which could always meet and give 
advice to the countries about the attitude and the measures 
to be taken in certalin situations. 

' The Brussels Treaty was signed on a fifty years term. 
Giving such a long term to a treaty in an unstable and 
vague situation and disordered international relations was 
undoubtedly sign of a great confidence in the strength 
and effect of the conditions which ity members had signed. 
But though signed for a term of half a century, the Brus- 
sels Treaty practically stopped functioning after ga bare 
two years, though formally it remained in existence as a 
non-active instrument of a supposed large cooperation, 

In all the cooperative areas included in the treaty, 
other large organisations for international cooperation ori- 
ginated soon after its signature. The members of the Bru3- 
sels Treaty joined these organisations and they absorbed 
their narrow cooperation into the larger framework. These 
cther organisations deprived the treaty of its meaning, or 
at least made it uninteresting and insignificant, in propor- 
tion to its set aim. Thus, for instance, the Organisation for 
European Economic Cooperation undertook on a large scale, 
with the participation of many countries and with very ef- 
ficient material means, all the important task foreseen by 
the Brussels Treaty, as its own area for economic coopera- 
tion. When, two years after the signing of the treaty, 
the European Council was founded, with almost the same 
responsibility, the very members of the Brussels Treaty 
conveyed the business to the new body. A year after, all 
the members of the Brussels Treaty, with the exception of 
England, but including Western Germany and Italy, formed 
a separate coal and steel community. The Atlantic Pact 
Organisation undertook, in quite a new way, the problem 
of collective defence. This system of collective Western 
defence developed far beyond the boundaries foreseen by 
the Brussels Treaty. 

We must take into account the fact that within these 
organisations for European cooperation, there were, besides 
the memben; of the Brussels Treaty, Italy and Germany, 
but this last one was not, as an independent member, within 
the Atlantic Pact. What, on the one hand, would be the 
effect, under these conditions, of reviving the Brussels 
Treaty by accepting new members to take on all these partly 


liquidated individual responwibilities, included and develop- 
ed inother organisations,and what, onthe other hand, would 
be the effect of their cooperation in those organisations — 
we can neither state nor foresee. 

In any case, as far as can be judged from the infor- 
mation available, the reactivity and enlargement of the 
Brussels Treaty would enable the inclusion of Western Ger- 
many in the Atlantic Pact, and within its scope the pro- 
blem of the control of German rearmament and the enact- 
ing of her sovereign right would be decided. This would 
be a modified variation of the European Defence Community. 

However, the Brussels Treaty itself, no matter how 
convenient it would prove for this new combination, and 
what changes it would need, and in what way it might 
be linked to the Atlantic Pact, the treaty itself has a gocd 
and a bad side. 

The good side of the treaty is its non-military defence 
character. Its conception of international cooperation js 
very wide economically, socially and culturally. The econo- 
mic welfare, social progress and cultural raising of the allied 
peoples appear as a major issue jn the treaty. If it is 
necessary in the period of sharp international tension, to 
think first of military defence, in the period of interna- 
tional calm, other forms of international cooperation repre- 
sent a more reasonable way to stabilise peace, not neglect- 
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ing naturally the importance of defence and military coopé- 
ration. Because of this the conception of the Brussels Treaty 
seems more actual than the conception of particular stress 
on military preparation. 

But it has a bad side tco, because it represent; rather 
an ideological pact than an instrument for wide internatio- 
nal cooperation. Large in its idea of cooperation, it is nar- 
row and exclusive in its conception of collaborators, because 
it forces upon buch cooperation the ideological framework 
of a definite political and social doctrine. 

Today the conception of international cooperation js 
much larger, and the idea not only of possible coexistence 
of various social systems in the world, but also of the ne- 
ceusity for their cooperation in the framework of the objec- 
tive conditions and in the field of common interests, which 
had been ‘pushed into the background in the period of the 
cold war, is growing and getting stronger every day. We 
feel this necessity more and more. The principle of respect- 
ing the freedom of each nation to decide the regime ynder 
which it should live did not exclude 'principles of internatio- 
nal cooperation, a; had been believed and practised in the 
strained atmosphere of the cold war. Because of this the 
narrow jdeologic conception of the Brussels Pact is today 
out-of-date, obsolete and overwhelmed by actual possibilities 
and need for developing international cooperation. 


The Suez Agreement and Middle East Defence 


f the recent agreement on the Suez between Egypt and 
] Britain is taken as an isolated case, there is no doubt 

that it was a victory for the military junta in Cairo 
and British vital interests in the area. 

But, if the agreement is, as it should be, considered 
in its broad context then it will become apparent how it 
serves to enhance the present status quo in the Near East 
rather than contribute to the desirability of its downfall. 

The writer considers that the primary issue for the 
Egyptians, as well as for all the Arabs, was not the mere 
presence of British troops in the Canal Zone, but that such 
presence of troops affirms an Arab committal to the We- 
stern Camp, while the future interests of the people lay 
in the maintenance of a neutral and independent position 
in world affairs. 

To present the Suez problem as primary, rather than 
incidental to the real issue, the government demobilized 
the more far-sighted anti-imperialists from the mags sulp- 
port it needed for the ultimate realization of true freedom. 


Let us examine further the implications of this agree- 
ment on the whole structure of Middle East framework. 

1) The military regime, by negotiating this agreement 
away from the other Arab states — though paying lip 
service to Arab aspirations now and then — confirm:d 
the present structural disunity of the Arab nation, The 
Arab ties were in fact used as a means for bargaining 


- on fundamental Arab interests. Instead of discussing An- 


-glo-American bases in Iraq, Jordan, and Arabia from a 
standpoint of a declared and unified Arab policy of disen- 
gagement from the bi-polar system, these problems were 
treated as isolated cases negotiable each cn its own terms. 
Concessions to the military requirements of either bloc by 


the governments in the Arab world are considered by the 
> progressive forces, as a collective problem that should be. 


resolved resolutely and with firm jdenial of any such 
steps being taken. 

2) The agreement accepted the premise of the inevi- 
tability of war; and by accepting British reactivization 
plans it has confirmed its area as a potential crisis area. 
In doing that Egypt has withdrawn from its variable role, 
a position fostered by Indians and other Asians, as a po- 
licy that will insure ‘peace. 

Many nationalist bourgeois elements become satisfied 
with the removal of the obvious features of imperialism, 
such as cccupation by foreign troops and direct colonial 
rule. This step, usually offered as a concession by an 
imperialist power, is hailed by such short-sighted natio- 
nalists as a great achievement. In fact it is ga manoeuvre 
designed to neutralize a segment (the right-wing) of the 
nationalists and probably bring some of them to the fold 
of fostering new forms of imperialist endeavours. Here lies 
the inherent danger of the Suez agreement — a danger 
that must be opposed by vigilant pursuit of a Third Force 
policy in international affairs. 

3) The Suez agreement moreover stimulates American 
»aid« which, in Near Eastern terms, clearly exposes An- 
glo-American contradictions, but which too, distracts Arab 
opinion from detecting the manoeuvre that will bring them 
by default to an act of committal to the Atlantic powers. 
This is the trap that Arab progressive forces fear that the 
Egyptian government might have fallen into — namely 
that the Suez agreement was a prelude to a dangercus 
scheme termed »Middle East Defense Pact«. The struggle 
now is to make the Suez Pact a prelude to the total eman- 
cipation of the Arabs by integrating ourselves into an 
Asian Third Force that, in conjunction with its European 
counterpart, will bring peace and enable Democratic So- 
cialism to defeat totalitarianism in its classical and its per- 
verted revolutionary aspects. 
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EXPORT S: 


All kinds of fabrics, garments, 
carpets, bags, raw, semi-fini- 
shed and finished leather, 
skins of various wild animais, 


leather and textile shreds. 


Cotton, wool, jute and other 
natural and_ sinthetic textile 
fibres, semi-finished artikles 
for the textile industry, various 
fabrics, raw, semi - finished 
and finished leather, leather 


and textile shreds. 
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Buenos Aires. 
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Producers’ 


CONOMIC representative committees in their different 
forms constitute political theory and to some extent 
political practice in the period of developed capi- 

talism and the tense class struggle. Naturally the idea is 
not new that representative committees should be founded 
on am economic or social basis, which means that it is 
necessary to elect, besides the political parliament which 
is the people’s representative, also an economic parliament 
as the representative of the economic forces, social groups 
Or »economic interests«. We find this idea already in the 
works of Utopian writers and the first socialists in XVIII 
and XIX centuries. Actually, the first was the sociologist 
Harrington who demanded the setting up of an economic 
parliament as early as the XVII century and Winston 
Churchill -was to demand the same thing three full cen- 
turies after. 

The motives which led to the proposal of such a re- 
presentation were different, as well as the ways jn which 
they were imagined and formed. It was largely thought 
in England that economic representation was a soluticn 
for relieving Parliament. An economic parliament or »In- 
dustrial Parliament« would cover economic and financial 
legislation, leaving all sectors of social and politica) life 
in the exclusive competence of the political parliament. 
Scme, like Churchill and other conservative writers, con- 
sider the economic parliament as additional to the existing 
two Houses of the English Parliament, while others (like 
Webb, Brailsford and other Fabians) would introduce eco- 
nomic representation instead of the House of Lords. 

Ideas regarding an economic representative assembly 
were especially to the fore during the »parliamentary 
crisis« and bourgeois democracy. They sprang from diffe- 
rent ideologies and class roots and had different po- 
litical aims. These ideas were chiefly expressed in 
Germany when the Weimar constitution was passed. 
The Weimar constitution introduced the first  social- 
economic council; later this organisation was complet- 
ed by the introduction of regional councils and, finally, 
a single social-economic Reich council was formed. While 
the councils in the enterprises represented the introduction 
of modified economic democracy without changing basic 
political rights and means for production, on the other 
hand the regional] councils and the Reich Council repre- 
sented the consultative assembly concerning social-econo- 
mic questions, without the power of changing decisive le- 
gislative and other rights of the political parliament. 

History has shown that this system of economic re- 
presentation neither enlarged the economic basis of the 
Weimar democracy nor contributed to its maintlenance. 
During the Weimar period in Germany the social-econo- 
mic council only played the role of an expert academic 
body, underestimated by the capitalists, because they look- 
ed for the solution of social-political crises from another, 
non-parliamentary side, and the working class was indif- 
ferent toward the council because it could not offer it 
anything new. With this experience, criticism of political 
democracy, from the point of view of so-called economic 
democracy, which originated in France and Italy among 
the socialist classe; and in the practical field, turned 


*) See »Review of International Affairs«, No 103, July 
- 16th 1954. 
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quickly into criticism of democracy which meant nega- 
tion of democracy itself. Mussolinj ag an old 
»eritic« of political democracy created the corpcerate state 
in which the corporate chamber not only meant the liqui- 
dation of all political democracy, but also the liquidation 
of the basic economic and social achievementg and rights 
of the Italian working class. Former followers of econo- 
mic representation, such as the »neosocialists« and similar 
adventurers openly praised the corporate State as a 
»higher« form of capitalist organisation in capitalist society. 


The failure of the first consistent economic represen- 
tation in Germany and the ideological crash of bourgeois 
theories on »economic«, »interested« or »professional repre- 
sentation« were the cause of the consistent democratic mo- 
vement taking an extremely critical attitude towards the 
introduction of representative bodies on a social-economic 
basis in capitalistic relations. The belief of Sidney Webb 
that a social-economic parliament could and should be a 
prologue to socialism’) has been rejected by 
capitalist practice in the course of the last few decades. 
But it did not happen by chance that, at the same time, 
these theories on economic democracy became connected 
with social conservative forces. Scientific analysis of the 
capitalist development showed, long ago, that economic re- 
presentative assemblies could not, concurrently, be a means 
of changing their own and class relations. In practice these 
assemblies became an instrument of strengthening the po- 
litical power of those social groups which held economic 
power in society. 

Social and political development since the First World 
War has shown that economic representative assemblies 
may become institutions of progressive forces and demo- 
cracy only if they are the result of a deeper economic 
transformation, and if they are constituent parts of the 
process of real democracy, that is, parts of the change in 
existing relations of production together with the acquisi- 
tion of historically new non-possessive but »acquisitive« 
and »disposable« rights of the working clasg in production 
services for society. 

This experience confirms the assertion of socialist 
thought and of Marxism particularly, that real democracy 
does not exist without the abolition of al] possessive rights 
in the means of production, and a new confirmation of that 
belief lies in the fact that in our country we have jntro- 
duced new institutions within the representative system 
in Yugoslavia, and have had the first experience of work- 
ing with these bodies. 

Producers’ councils in Yugoslavia were first introduc- 
ed in 1952 as the new focus of the administrative district 
and town people’s committees. By the Constitutiona, Law 
the council of producers ‘became a part of the Federal National 
Parliament, of the republican national assemblies and! of 
the representative assemblies of the autonomous units. The 
introduction of these councils was the result of the objec- 
tive changes which began in Yugoslavia with the setting 
up of workers self-government within the economic orga- 
nisations. Workers’ self-government meant the beginning of 
a genuine economic democracy, because it changed the 


*) See NELB., Programme of Labour government in 
Great. Britain, London, 1914. 
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legal, juridical state character of the posession of the na- 
tionalised means of production, and established new de- 
mocratic political rights in favour of working collectives. 
These new rights, which are called comprehensively »self- 
governing« in economy, include determined possessive 
rights over a limited part of production of the enterprise, 
on behalf of the working collectives. These rights of pos- 
session give the working collectives a new legal opportu- 
nity to dispose freely of certain material means in order 
to develop economic organisations and also to raise the 
living standard of every worker and clerk. 


This new democracy which is being carried out was, 
for a certain time, on the same level as political demo- 
cracy, which means that the workers’ councils were sepa- 
rated from the national parliaments and the people’s com- 
mittees which, according to the Constitution of 1946, were 
exclusively political representatives. This parallelism for 
expressing the workers’ sovereignty contained an inner 
contradiction which was not in accordance with the whole 
process of the social and politica] change; of socialist demo- 
cracy. The basic value of producers’ selfgovernment in 
economic organisations depended upon their right to de- 
cide on basic economic and social questions in connection 
with the introduction of economic plans, budget and other 
economic and working legislation, In accordance with this 
the characteristics of the producers’ councils are quite 
comprehensible. First, they have for the first time in 
history become a permanent representation in the parlia- 
ment and the people's committees. Second, the producers’ 
councils are completely equa] with other representatives 
elected on a territorial-political basis, concerning all ques- 
tions relating to the purposes and use of social production 
and in all general question; of constitutional significance. 
Third, the producers’ councils are not bodies of professio- 
nal politicians and experts; they are bodies to which the 
real producers are elected. 


Though formal, these differences between producer’ 
councils and other institutions which are known to poli- 
tical theory or practice are impvrtant. Producers’ councils 
are essentially different from »similar« institutions because 
of the social relations which originated them and which 
they profess. The new and progressive character of the 
producers’ councils derives firstly from the fact that they 
are the result of social revolution, and they are social 
institutions in which productive means are nationalised, 
and political power is transferred into the hands of the 
workers. But producers’ councils do not only give political 
power to the workers: by means of them the workers 
acquire new (political rights which enable them to become 
the real bearers of sovereignty. The producers’ council as 
an economic representative body strengthens the produ- 
cer’s role in both the political and economic spheres. The 
greatest relative value of the producers’ councils today 
lies in the fact that they are the expression and confir- 
mation of a real economic democracy, and that they give 
the producers the right to manage the enterprises and to 
take a certain part of products of their work for soc:ety. 


This means that they are the instrument of an active 
producers’ democracy. 


In the same way the producers’ councils help to over- 
come new forms and phenomeng of bureaucracy and po- 
litical professionalism which appear not only in executive 
organs, but also in the: purely political representative bo- 
dies. Because of this to-day’s conditions have led to the 
definite conception of the producer. The producers’ coun- 
cils are chosen by producers of material goods as well 
ais technical and other intellectuals engaged in production, 
transport and exchange, In the actual social-economic con- 
ditions in Yugoslavia, it means that the word producer in- 
clude; both the producers who work in collective farms 
and those who maintain their own means of production. 
‘‘he conditions for the last group of agricultural producers 
us that they should belong to the cooperatives. Assuming 
that all peasants belong to these cooperatives, every single 
peasant-producer has both the active and passive right to 
vote for the producers’ councils. In producers’ councils the 
workers and employees who work in industry, transport 
and commerce are in the majority. This overweight comes 
out of an objective principle; the individual.branches are 
elected to producers’ councils according to their contributi_n 
to the national income. 

The essence of the producers’ councils lies in the fact 
that they represent all producers of material property, in- 
cluding all peasants. But the decisive majority, especially 
in the Federal and Republican Councils of producers, is form- 


ed by the workers, who work in socialist economy in the 
full meaning of the word. The force and progressive cha- 
racter of the producers’ council lies in the political and 
social system of the socialist democracy, which is based 
on the economic superiority of the socialist economy and 
on the free democratic allHance of all producers. Under 
such conditions only the inclusion of the individual agri- 
cultural producers into the producers’ councils represents 
the element and condition of the democratic character of 
the new political structure in Yugoslavia. 


Es 


To give a full scientific judgement of the producers’ 

councils we must have.a longer period than from 1952, 
when in: Yugoslavia these representative bodies, which be- 
longed first to the administrative peoples’ district and 
town committees, were elected. To judge the role and value 
of a political institution it is not only necessary to watch 
its life and work for a certain time and in varioug circum- 
stances, but it is also necessary to make a number of scien- 
tific analyses of decision and attitude, to study election 
results, to note the composition of the producers’ councils 
and their rea] contribution to the work of the natio- 
nal assemblies. But naturally it is interesting and 
important, not only to the constitutional system of the 
socialist democracy in Yugoslavia, but also to socialist and 
democratic thought in general, to establish some real fac- 
tors and draw conclusions from the experience of the em- 
bryonic stage and work of these representative ‘bodies, 
regardless of the fact that we must take into account the 
one-sidedness, the relative and temporary value of the fac- 
tors and results. 
; Two years ago 352 home producers’ councils were 
elected: 327 were the assemblies of the administrative dis- 
trict people’s committees and 25 town people’s committees. 
In the local (regional) producers’ councils 9262 committee- 
men were elected (8869 men and only 393 women). There 
were four election groups, corresponding to the following 
economic ‘sectors: industry, commerce, agriculture and 
crafts. In the agricultural group the electiong were direct, 
and the committeemen were chosen by the members of 
the peasant cooperatives and by other agricultural pro- 
ducers at their cooperative sessions. In the other groups 
the elections were indirect: the members, represented by 
the producers of these groups, were elected by the work- 
ing people’s councils, which included commercial chambers 
and crafts groups. ' 5 

This numeric composition and election system of the 
regional producers’ councils was changed by the middle of 
1954, so that to-day’s administrative district and town pro- 
ducers’ councils are elected according to the principles 
which are also valid for the other producers’ councils, Pri- 
marily the number of committeemen in all district produ- 
cer’s councils increased. While in 1952 the number of com- 
mitteemen in the councils was between a half and two 
thirds of the committeemen of the corresponding political 
assembly (the so called administrative district and town 
council) on the other hand at the 1953 elections in a series 
of producers’ councils the number in both assemblies was 
equal, and only in smaller administrative districts the 
number of committeemen was equal to two-thirds of the 
other assembly of the same national committee. The in- 
crease of the producers’ councils came as a result. of the 
desire that the role, value and real equality of these assem- 
blies should be more strongly confirmed in relation to 
the other assembiy. Besides, the new electoral system, in 
contrast to the 1952 system, gave passive electora] rights 
to the higher employees and technical experts whose par- 
ticipation -was indispensable, but without decreasing the 
participation of the so-called direct producers. Finally new 
elections for both produces’ councils were carried out, like 
the elections for the other producers’ councils, only within 
the framework of two production groups: a) industry, com- 
merce and crafts group, b) agricultural group. This intro- 
duced the necessary clearness and simplicity in the 
elections. 
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The importance of the new electora] system for local 
producers’ councils lies in the fact that it has been equa- 
lised with the electoral system of other producers’ coun- 
cils in regard to proposal for election. The candidature is 
carried out by the electors’ assembly as well as by electors’ 
groups. But the difference from the other councils is that 
for these councils the members are chosen directly by 
the producers themselves. The federal and republican 
councils of producers (like the same representative assem- 
bly in autonomous units) are chosen indirectly. De- 
puties for both councils are chosen by electoral bodies 
formed from the members’of the local producers’ councils 
of the same productive group, which were chosen jn the 
sector of the corresponding electoral administrative district. 
These electoral bodies carry out elections on the basis 
of candidature established directly by the prcducers, cither 
at their meetings or by the corresponding ‘producers’ group 
(the number varies in regard to the degree of producers’ 
councils, the maximum being two hundred signatories jn 
the election for federal producerts’ councils). 


The federal producers’ councils and other higher 
producers’ councils were elected for the first time jn 1953. 
The federal producers’ council has 202 deputies, while the 
other assembly of federal council has 352 deputies. In the 
republican producers’ councils the numbers are as follows: 
Serbia 117, Croatia 107, Slovenia 72, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina 82, Macedonia 74, Montenegro 52. Other republican 
councils have in all republican parliaments q greater num- 
ber of deputies but the difference corresponds mainly to 
the relation which exists between the numerical compo- 
sition of both assemblies in the Federal Nationa] Par- 
liament. 


Electoral ‘statistics for the elections to producers’ 
councils show the following phenomenon: as a rule there 
is not an essential. difference between the total number 
of participient nroducers in the election for producers’ 
councils and the participation of citizens in the election 
for political representative assembliets. This phenomenon is 
characteristic. of the election of the local producers’ coun- 
cils, because they are elected directly. At the first elec- 
tions. in. 1952 there was less interest in the lcca] producer’ 
councils than in 1953; this was especially because the insti- 
tution Was new then and because the peasants did not 
sufficiently appreciate the role and importance of these 
political institutions. 


The Federal electoral] commission gave interesting in- 
formation about the participation of prceducers and citizens 
at electoral meetings where the candidature for both as- 
semblies of the Federal Parliament was carried out. These 
data show that producer; from industry, commerce and 
crafts groups participated to g much greater extent at these 
meetings than the producers from the agricultural grourps. 
The attendance of the agricultural producers at the elec- 
toral meetings was on an average half that of their collea- 
gues from the first producers’ group. This may be ex'plain- 
ed in various ways. Undoubtedly nolitical discipline and 
opportunity for collective participation is more typical and 
natural in industry than in other economic branches, espe- 
cially in agriculture. But the essential cause lies in the 
difference and degree of political consciousness and acce'p- 
tance of what is new, between the industrial proletariat 
and the peasants. We must not, however, forget two fac- 
tors. First, although in Yugoslavia the electoral right is 
based on the principles of free choice, the participation 
of the citizens in the elections for local authorities sur- 
passes the average number for other representative bodies 
in the world (we do not take into account the countries in 
which the elections have propagandistic and statistical 
significance and not the value of individua] free choice of 


the elector). Second, the Yugoslav peasants have, on the 
whole, accepted the producers’ councils as their own in- 
stitutions and at the elections in 1953 the interest of the 
electors increased. 


Immediately after their setting wp, the producers’ 
councils began to function, especially the producers’ coun- 
cils in the federal and republican assemblies, which were 
the representative bodies of autonomous units as wel] as of 
the people’s committees of larger cities and more develop- 
ed administrative districts. The genera] characteristic. 
especially in these producers’ councils, is their indepen- 
dent and equal position in relation to other bodies. The 
producers’ councils, as a whole, have not only enlarged 
the basis of the representative authority system, but have 
also raised the authority and popularity of representative 
bodies, especially of the people’s committees, which needed 
it particularly. The producers’ councils sessions have be- 
come more alive and interesting. The initiative of the de- 
puties and committeemen increases, speeches and proposi- 
tions often strike home, because of their realism and con- 
crete relation to similar speeches jn the purely political 
representative bodies. In the federal and republican pro- 
ducers’ councils and jn a series of other councils national 
committees and commissions are particularly active, and 
even more so are the national committees and commissions 
which represent economic plans and legislation, The expe- 
rience of enterprises, cooperatives and other producers’ or- 
ganisations is conveyed in the regulations and other deci- 
sions of the representative assemblies. 

It is not necessary to point out that there are many 
weaknesses: rambling, wandering and insufficient use of 
rights in the various producers’ councils, It happens so- 
metimes that general problems are observed from the point 
of view of a single economic organisation or economic 
branch. The individuals stil] have the initiative, and play 
an active part in the work of many councils. The cultural 
and expert level of the producers’ representatives in many 
councils has not attained the height demanded by the new 
and complex rights and tasks which. face the representa- 
tive bodies. There is also the fact that the electors have 
not had the same ‘opportunities as the citizens at the can- 
didature of their representatives. While the citizens could 
put up as candidates individuals whose reputation and 
significance was the result of their work in the federal, 
republican, administrative district or town, on the other 
hand the producers were limited to men from their orga- 
nisaticns or at the best from their place, town ‘or admini- 
strative district. The next elections will give an opportu- 
nity for candidature to outstanding and capable men whose 
value will be seen in the work of the producers’ councils. 

As a general conclusion from the first experience of 
the work of the producers’ councils, we may assuredly 
point out that the producers, i. e., the working class have 
this time, too, disarmed that familiar suspicion and scep- 
ticism concerning the political and expert value of the 
workers’ particivation in introducing the most important 
political acts, economic plans and bills. The producers’ 
councils have undoubtedly taken their place, not only as a 
supplementary and advisory organ of the representative 
body, but also as a real and influential political institution. 
It is astonishing sometimes how individuals enter into and 
comprehend quickly the new legislative, economic and 
other problems of social and general significance. All this 
means that producers’ councils have become to-day an 
indispensable factor in the politica] sy- 
stem of socialist democracy. It is an insti- 
tution which marks the present phase of the social and 
political development of the country and brings into it a 
real democratic component. 
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Care of the Disabled 


T is quite comprehensible that after the war we con- 
I sidered the problem of the war disabled as one of the 

most important. It is because these people »who gave 
their blood and health for the foundation of our com- 
munity, which is building a finer and happier future, have 
the right to request the greatest care and attention from 
this community«. From these words which Marsha] Tito 
pronounced at the Third Congress of the Union of Yuge- 
slav War Invalids, we can see the great importance with 
which the welfare of the war disabled is regarded in Yu- 
goslavia. 


Because of this the principles which are laid down in 
our statute regarding the war disabled and the meang by 
which we develop and carry out measures for the care 
of these men and women undoubtedly occupy a special, 
if not a leading position in the world. Their value and 
efficiency are not only reflected jn the fact that the di- 
sabled are awarded and according to their position, given 
pensions which depend on the budget resources at the 
moment, but it is also reflected in the fact that the com- 
munity (through the Union of the war disabled), makes 
enormous efforts to incorporate them completely into the 
social life of the country. The community enables them 
to become the rightful citizens of their country in the 
full meaning of the word, and active builder; of socialism. 

By law and other decrees regarding war disabled 
their essential rights and benefits are fixed. These r’ghts 
include the right cf pension, right of free medical service 
including spa and air resort treatment, artificial limbs 
and other orthopedic aids etc, free rehabilitation and 
training in order to enable them to start new work, re- 
duced fares on the railways, priority in applying for iobs 
and other benefits. 

Care of the disabled today covers 323,952 persons, out 
of which 86,441 have a personal pension and 237,511 have a 
family pension. 8.189 million dinars was spent on care of 
the disabled in 1952, 9,200 million dinars in 1953, while 
9,597 million dinars will be spent in 1954. 

The personal and family disablement pension i; al- 
ways given in full regardless of the pensioner’s income and 
property. The persona] pension depends on ‘percentage of 
disability and the war disabled are divided into ten groups 
(from 20% to 100%). The family pension depends on the 
number of members in the family. 

Besides the basic disablement pension (personal and 
family) a special bonus for the disabled was introduced in 
1952. This bonus is an important measure of social secu- 
rity, being intended to help less well off disabled persons 
to receive an additional pension jin the form of a bonus. 


It covers different categories of disabled persons with fa- 
mily or personal ‘pensions, and ig still being developed. 

In 1953 25,661 persons receiving personal or family pen- 
sions were included. This bonus is undoubtedly qa strong 
instrument for the right solution of the question of secu- 
rity for the disabled. It increases the efficiency of the 
welfare scheme, and we are now considering new measures 
to perfect it, and to turn:it into a more elastic institution, 
managed by local communities and organizations which be- 
long to the Union of Yugoslav War Invalids. 


The system of children’s bonuses covered 41,675 chil- 
dren in 1953, including both the children of fallen fighters 
and children of seriously disabled that is, with 50 or more 
percent of disability. 


One of the most important rights is free medical ser- 
vice in all kinds of health institutions in our country. 
Every year 15,000 disabled persons benefit from free treat- 
ment in spas or other resorts. More than 850,000 different 
orthopedic appliances have been distributed since the 
end of the war. There are 45,000 disabled persons regi- 
stered in orthopedic institutions who need orthopedic help. 


An important factor in the disabled man’s welfare is 
the effort of the community to fit him for work, to reha- 
bilitate and aclimatize him. Up till now about 21,000 per- 
sons have passed through a series of institutions, whose 
number was specially high after the liberation. These per- 
sons were mostly illiterate or with little education, but 
they have now acquired the essential school education and 
obtained training for various jobs. 


The community still makes great efforts in this field, 
not so much now to fit great numbers to take up profes- 
sions but much as to safeguard the permanence of their 
jobs. Great attention has been paid to these problems and 
they have been reflected in principles and proposals which 
are to be worked out in the new law for the disabled. 


Our first rehabilitation centre in Belgrade serves as 
a base for investigating and improving rehabilitation 
throughout the country. 


The institution for the care of the war disabled is 
developing further and gives stimulus to social organ; to 
carry out measures for the security of these men. It is very 
important that lcca] communities should be given all op- 
portunities to do this, and that the disabled persons them- 
selves should take part in the solution of their problems. 
These measures will undoubtedly perfect the building up 
of our system of care of the disabled by placing it on a 
high level and mobilising the whole community for its 
realisation. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Ivo PELICON 


Situation in Soviet Agriculture 


WN the first fifteen months after Stalin’s death the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soviet Communist Party held 
three plenary meetings. The purpose of these meetings 

was to consider the problems of agriculture. In September 
last year the Centra] Committee discussed general short- 
comings in all branches of agriculture, particularly in 
stock-breeding, machine tractor stations and the system of 
the state purchase of produce. In February it considered 
the problems of grain supplies, the situation in the sovkho- 
zes — state farms — and the tasks of »conquering new 
agricultural areas«. Three months later, on June 24, it again 
discussed agriculture: this time problems of sowing, culti- 
vation, harvesting and state collecting of produce. 

The report adopted at this last plenary meeting and 
published on July 27, shows that despite all earlier mea- 
sures taken in agriculture (decreases in quotas of pro- 
ducts the farmers are obliged to turn over to the 
state, various economic measures calculated to stimu- 
late higher ‘production, etc.), the situation in agri- 
culture has not improved. It says, for instance, that 
the planned state purchases in 1953 were not ful- 
filled in many districts, that flax and hemp were 
gathered in too late, and it had in particular much to say 
about the famers’ unwillingness to make use of the ser- 
vices offered by the farm-machine stations. Thus, the plan 
for cotton-picking by machines was last year fulfilled 
in Tajikistan by only 4%, in Turkestan by 10%, Kirghizia 
by 14%, Azerbaidzhan by 20% and Uzbekistan by 27°/o. 
These are only a few of the latest figures which illustrate 
the extent of the crisis in Soviet agriculture. 

The decisions of the September meeting of the Cen- 
tral Committee, it is true, were applied too late, and they 
could hardly have any effect on last year’s work. But their 
value should have been manifested this year. Yet the Cen- 
tral Committee, at its June meeting, was forced to conclude 
that agriculture was suffering from the same weaknesses 
as in the last ten years. It was again being said that plans 
were not being fulfilled, that the work done was poor in 
quality, that farmers paid no attention to the latest me- 
thods of cultivation, and so on. According to newspa'per 
reports, spring sowing this year progressed at a much slo- 
wer pace than last year. Further, the mechanised means 
were not much used either. A large percentage of the 
tractors and other machines of the farm machine stations 
were lying idle in garages or fields — simply because the 
organization of work was poor, or because they lacked 
spare parts and fuel. Owing to all this, the industries which 
supply agriculture with machines were sharply criticized, 
beth for unpunctual and for inadequate deliveries. And 
much was said about poor working discipline, low produc- 
tivity of labour and bad management of affairs by state 
and party organs. 

In stock-breeding the situation is very difficult. The 
number of cattle, particularly cows, is today smaller than 
in the imperial Russia of 1916. The population, however, 

has at the same time increased by about 70 million. 
Owing to the decrease jn the number of livestock and the 
increase in the urban population (the index of the urban 
population jumped from 100 in 1926 to 331 in 1953), there 
are acute shortages in livestock products. 

Similarly, there are serious shortages in potato and 
other vegetable supplies. In Soviet towns, consumption of 
vegetables and potatoes is far below the European average. 
And despite this, the areas under vegetables and potatoes 
were considerably reduced after the war. 


Now the Soviet leaders are again talking about shor- 
tages in grain supplies, although only a few months earlier 
they maintained that the problem of grain had been defi- 
nitely and successfully solved in the Soviet Union. How 
things really stand is shown by the official statistics. The 
1953 index of grain production per inhabitant was 8 points 
(per urban inhabitant 60 points) lower than in 1913. One 
can really say that grain fever is again being felt in the 
Soviet Union, and that the Soviet Government, being aware 
of the problem, is trying by all possible measures, admi- 
nistrative and economic, to improve the situation. 

Although in comparison with imperial Russia the 
Soviet Union has made advances in the production of in- 
dustrial crops (cotton, in particular), responsible people 
in Moscow are now emphasizing that there is not enough 
of these important products to satisfy the needs of the 
light industries. , 

As we see, agricultural production in the Soviet Union 
is at a very low level. Since the war the number of live- 
stock has not been increasing as rapidly as in the first 
years after the revolution, and some kinds are even on the 
decline. The Soviet farmers reap about ten metric tons 
of grain per hectare, so that the Soviet Union is among 
the countries with the smallest yields in Europe. 

Furthermore, many difficulties have been encountered 
in the ploughing of untilled fields and in the drive for 
expanding the agricultural areas. These difficulties were 
discussed both at the June meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee and at the Eleventh Congress of the Trade Unitcns. 
Speaking about the conditions under which the workers 
of the farm machine stations and the sovkhozegs (state farms) 
work in the outlaying districts, Svernik openly admitted 
that people in many sovkhozes are short of the most essen- 
tial articles, such as bread, sugar, and other consumer 
goods. The newspapers, apart from discussing the housing 
difficulties, often give examples which show that in many 
new agricultural regions people are short of drinking 
water, and that they depend on supplies brought in tanks 
from sources hundreds of kilometres away. 


Now high officials often criticize the delays in orga- 
nizing sovkhozes in regions where land has been newly 
reclaimed. In view of this it becomes clear that the drive 
for »conquering new agricultural areas« was started with 
the sole aim of strengthening the state sector in agriculture. 

Accordingly, the discussion at the three plenary meet- 
ings of the Central Committee, held from the autumn of 
1953 to the spring of 1954, showed most clearly how se- 
rious is the crisis in Soviet agriculture, which is only a 
part of the general crisis of the Soviet social system. 

Although the present leaders look upon the crisis in 
agriculture more realistically, they have not yet taken any 
measures which could improve the situation. To do so 
the very roots and the character of the existing social re- 
lations should be tackled, and that cannot be expected 
from the people who are at present in power. 

In this article we shall dwell on only one of the im- 
portant causeg of the crisis in Soviet agriculture, i. e, the 
problem of remunerating the farmers and of arousing their 
interest in higher production. 

What changes have been made after Stalin’s death 
in the system of remunerating the agricultural workers and 
kolkhoz (collective) farmers on the one hand, and the ma- 
neers, i. e., the bureaucrats in the rural areas, on the 
other 
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First of all it must be emphasized that the measures 
taken so far by the Central Committee and the Govern- 
ment have neither affected the system of payment nor the 
level of wages received by the agricultural workers on 
the state farms. The hired sovkhoz worker has no say in 
the distributicn of profit. He receives q definite wage from 
the state. Although prizes; and bonuses are awarded to the 
workers on the state farms also, the difference between 
the wages received by workers and managers is great. 
Whereas bonuses granted to the best paid workers on the 
state farms (tractor drivers) can amount to cnly 30°/o of 
their total wages, bonuses given to farm managers may 
amount to a sum equal to 24 monthly salaries. 


Workers in the farm machine stations and state farms 
are nothing but hired hands of the state. But even so, 
there is a significant difference between them. In the farm 
machine station workers receive a guaranteed minimum 
wage, in money and kind. This wage is higher than the 
average earnings of the sovkhoz workers, wages and bonuses 
taken together. After the plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee in September 1953, this minimum wage of the 
workers in the farm machine stations was still further 
increased (for some categories as much as three times). In 
addition, the workers in the farm machine stations also 
receive additional wages for all increases in production 
rolans. Since September 1953 they have been receiving 
bonuses for all unplanned successes jin production. just 
like the members of the kolkhoz farms. who should get 
the greatest credit for such successes. Furthermore, in order 
to stimulate the workers in tractor brigades, all permanent 
workers in the state farm machine stations get a free garden 
plot. which is quarter of a hectare in area. 


The Soviet leaders thus try to create a special and privi- 
leged section of preducers in the villages. 50 as to provide the 
state with strong support in the rural areas. It is necessary 
to emphasize that all decisions passed from September 
1953 to March 1954 further strengthened the position of the 
farm machine stations. Following ag decision passed at the 
September meeting of the Central Committee, over a 
million kolkhoz farmers were transferred t> the farm 
machine stations in order to provide them with a perma- 
nent working force. 


But despite all the bonuses given to the workers of 
the farm machine stations, which, however. never amownt 
to more than 50% of their monthly wages, they are in a far 
wrerse situation than their leaders. 'The managers and. 
technicians in these stations receive. in addition to their 
monthly salaries, a special monthly allowances, the amount 
of which depends on the time they spend jn service and 
extra bonuses for ploughing fields on time, for fulfilling 
production plans, timely haymaking, fodder storing, 
decreasing costs and So on. 


According to information published by »Communist«, 
the organ of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, farm managers, agricultural technicians and 
chief engineers in the farm machine stations may get 
yearly premiums amounting to eight of their monthly 
salaries. 


The measures adopted by the Central Committee, and 
the Government to »imvrove the work of the farm machine 
stations« provide for further increases in the salaries and 
honuses of the leading versonnel in the stations, but no 
details of these provisions have yet been published. 


It is noteworthy that despite the privileges and 
economic incentives given to their workers and managers, 
the farm machine stations are not functioning roverly. 
Their failure to fulfil plans. and the poor quality 
of their work. are constantly discussed by variou,: state 
and narty organs. The poor result; of the work in wh‘ch 
the farm machine stations take part can be explained by 
the fact that the process of agricultural production depends 
cn two different sections of producers — the kolkhoz far- 
mers and the wcerkers from the farm machine stations, 
whose economic interests are quite different. And the 
result of thig is a sharp disharmony between their activities 
and the low productivity of labour. 


How greatly the Soviet leaders are worried by the 
problem of how to exploit the available mechanization in 
the best possible way was best shown by the last plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee, It was decided at that 
meeting that the Party district committees should send able 
men to organize affairs in the villages. These so called 
»organizers« will be »responsible« for three to five combines, 


and their duty will be to see that the machines unde, their 
care should be always engaged in highly productive work. 
This alone is enough tno show that the Soviet leaders are 
forced to resort to administrative measures in order to 
ensure the smooth and normal progress of individual phes~s 
of agricultural production in which machines, all owned 
and managed by the state, are used. 

True, the measures taken in agriculture after Stalin’s 
death were intended to improve the difficult economic 
position of the kolkhoz farmers. These included the lowering 
cf taxes the farmers pay on their own garden plots, the 
decreasing of the quantities of produce they are obliged to 
deliver to the state, and, particularly, the increasing of 
prices paid for such products. 


Though these measures marked an advance over the 
earlier practices, when the state endeavoured to increase 
obligations of the farmers as regards deliveries of products 
and pay ever lower prices for the products it collected, 
they did not improve the position of the kKolkhoz farmers 
to any appreciable extent. These farmers are still being paid 
by the day. This system of paying the kkolkhoz farmers 
contains some elements of hire relations and feudal 
practices of paying in kind. It does not take into account 
the work really done. Furthermore, this system does not 
give any incentive to the farmers to work harder and 
produce more, for their earnings depend, not so much on 
the quality and quantity of work, as on the agricultural 
policy the state pursues at a given time.! 

At present the basis for computing extra earnings, — 
bonuses and premiums, — granted to the farmers, are the 
planned production targets. If these targets are reached 
the farmers receive pay for as many days as they have 
actually worked. If the targets are surpassed by even 1%, 
the days worked by the farmers are automatically increased 
by also 1°/o. But if the targets are not fulfilled, the farmers 
automatically lose a corresponding percentage of the days 
worked. These decreases, however, cannot amount to more 
than 25°/o of the total number of the days with which the 
farmers are credited. This highly complicated system of 
adding up and subtracting days the farmers have worked, 
seems, tro, to be encountering considerable resistance. 

It must be emphasized that there is a great dispro- 
portion between the earnings of the producers, kolkhoz 
farmers. and the salaries. bonuses and premiums received 
by the farming bureaucracy. i.e. farm managers and other 
technicians. In additicn to their salaries, the kolkhoz ma- 
nagers also receive monthly allowances which may smount 
to the sum equivalent to the value the farmers receive for 
from 45 to 90 days of work, according to the size of the 
farm; special monthly premiums which depend on the 
value of the farm’s vearly output. and which may amount 
to 400 roubles; additional monthly pay of from 5°/o to 
15% of their initia] salaries, depending on their length of 
service. Furthermore, the farm managers rece‘ve premiums 
for any increases in the production of grain. industrial 
crops, vegetables and livestock products above the set 
targets. These premiums may amount to from 15°/o to 40°/o 
of their monthly salaries for each target surpassed. And 
under a Government decree of April 19, 1948, the farm 
managers get awards for all increases in the number of 
horses, cows, pigs, sheep and poultry. 

As we See, there is a great difference in the earnings 
of the masses of farmers and the small number of kolkhoz 
bureaucrats. Whereas the Soviet kolkhoz farmers get paid, 
cn the average. for from 200 to 300 days of work yearly 
(the average value of a work day on the Soviet farms is 
from 1 to 2 roubles and 0,5 to 3 kilos of grain), the farm 
managers receive the value of from 1,500 to 2,000 and even 
5,000 work days, in addition to premiums in cash. 


1 Soviet technicians in agriculture admit that until 1940 no 
attention was paid to the quality of work in the kolkhozes, and 
that the earnings of the kolkhoz farmers depended solely on the 
time they spent at work, without any regard for the quality of 
products. The consequences of this system are best illustrated 
by the following example: In a kolkhoz farm called the »Second 
Five Year Plan«, a group of workers, led by Vojtjuk, working on 
an area of 2.5 hectares, gathered in 136 metric tons of sugar beet, 
spending altogether 870 work days on the job. Another group of 
workers, headed by Skrupnik, working just as large a piece of 
land, gathered in 211.6 metric tons, spending on the job only 350 
work days. The Skrupnik group, though they produced 56%. more 
beet, received for their work less cash, grain and other products 
than Vojtjuk’s workers. 
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Accordingly no essential changes have taken place in 
the system of remunerating the kolkhoz farmers after Sta- 
lin’s death. 

More interesting are the changes made in the system 
of compulsory deliveries of agricultural products to the 
state, since they have started a process which may assume 
broader proportions. - & 

‘ The Soviet system of state purchases of agricultural 


products is the most unpopular measure in the rural areas, 


and it encounters a great deal of resistance. Aj; the Soviet 
leaders themselves say, the volume of state purchases grows 
in proportion to the increases in production. As a result, 
the farmers are becoming more and more indifferent, since 
the more they produce the more they must give to the 
state. This, tcgether with the low prices paid for products 
delivered to the state, and the possibility of selling them 
at higher prices, makes them oppose the system as a whole. 
Owing to this resistance cf the kolkhoz farmers and to 
objective difficulties, the problem of the non-fulfilment of 
the scheduled deliveries is becoming more serious from year 
to year. Thus the Soviet Government was forced in 1953 
to annul all delivery debts, and to reduce the quotas of 
some kinds of products the farmers are obliged to turn 
over to the state. This writing-off of debts, however, did 
not produce any economic stimulus, because the state only 
annulled what it could never have realized, and the wh:-le 
measure was of a political character. 


It is worth noting that a further step in decreasing 
the role of the system of state purchases wag made at the 
last plenary meeting of the Central Committee. One of the 
decisions taken at that meeting decreased the quotas of 
grain and other products the kolkhoz farmers were expect- 
ed to deliver to the state, gave the farmers a free hand to 
do what they liked with the products from their own gar- 
den plots, and wrote off all debts owed: by the kolkhozes 
and their members. 


These measures; were significant also because they 
started a new process which undermines one of the basic 


pillars of the state-bureaucratic system in the villages, The 
fact is that the Soviet leaders had to make concessions 
regarding the system of state purchases of agricultural pro- 
ducts, since it is the measure which is most resented and 
opposed by the kolkhoz farmers. This was a moral and po- 
litical victory for the farmers, which may encourage them 
to demand new concessions from the Government and the 
Central Committee, 


After the September meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee a new system of collecting agricultural products 
was introduced. State enterprises; began to buy, at fixed 
prices, the surpluses of products after the farmers had ful- 
filled their delivery obligations. This, too, was an admini- 
utrative step which was not well received by the farmers. 


In June the Central Committee was forced to ackno- 
wledge that this step, too, had failed to increase the state 
reserves of food articles. And so the system, will probably 
fail altogether. What is more, the report from this meeting 
of the Central Committee states that the kolkhoz farmers 
cannot buy the necessary industrial goods with what they 


get by selling their products to the state enterprises. And 
this is really one of the main reasons why the kolkhoz 
farmers of the Soviet Union do not work for higher pro- 
duction. 


The measures taken so far in agriculture cannot solve 
one of the fundamental problems of the Soviet economy, 
i. e., the problem of giving economic incentives to the pro- 
ducers. This problem seems to be forcing itself upon the 
Soviet leaders, but its radical solution will require also a 
radical change in the existing social relations. This is why 
most of the measures taken in the last fifteen months have 
been of an administrative, bureaucratic character, and 
it does not show any prospect that the Soviet leaders will 
be able to set agriculture on a firm basis. 
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BEOGRAD, TERAZIE 5 
Telegrams: JUGOTEHNA Bgd. 


Telephones: 24-503, 24-525, 


26-803, 94~116 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UNDER THE 


MOST FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS: 


All types of tools, ball bearings, winding material, hardware, 
armatures and fit ings, rubber products, technical felt. indus- 
trial diamonds, technical glass, abrasive material, sanitary ma~ 
terial, various technical material, measuring and controlling 
instruments, typewriters and calculating machines, various oth~ 
er machinery and wide consumption items. 


ALSO DEALS IN REEXPORTS. 


Rich assortment of goods on stock 


Agencies in Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo and Novi Sad 
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EXPORT: 


Slippers, Rag rugs, Shopping baskets, 
Table sets, embroidered, Doillies, 
Blouses, Filigree, Skilfully carved 
study furniture, Box carved, Ciga- 
rette boxes, Plates decoration, Fla- 


sks, Leather fancy goods com- 
bined with national embroidery 
and textile (pictures album, bags, 
money purses, cigarette boxes, 
writing pads), Dolls and national 
costumes from every district, Coffee 
gtinders, Coffee sets gilded with 
oriental ornaments and other ar- 
ticles hand made and folklore. 
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BEOGRAD, TERAZIJE 43 
P.O.B. 483 Telephone 27-648 


Request our prospects and catalogues with particulars and photos. 


ART AND CRITICISM 


| Mate UJEVIC 


Encyclopaedia Yugoslavica 


The most prominent scholars of Yugoslavia, gathered around the Lexi- 
cographic Institute, and under the guidance of Miroslav Krleza, for some 
years have been engaged on the preparation of a number of encyclopaedias, 
lexicons, monographs and bibliographies. In addition to the Yugoslav Ency- 
clopaedia, which will be published in eight volumes, in large encyclopaedic 
format (each volume containing about 59 folios, richly illustrated), the follo- 
wing are being prepared: a General Encyclopaedia, in six volumes; a Mari- 
time Encyclopaedia, in seven volumes; an Encyclopaedia of Fine Arts, in four 
volumes; an Encyclopaedia of .Music, in two volumes; an Encyclopaedia of 
Forestry, in two volumes and Bibliography, in twentyfive volumes. 


present generation to be informed of our past and of 

our present conditions. All former attempts to do this, 
however praiseworthy, are now out-of-date, and besides 
this, the older publications of a similar kind are even out 
of print. It has been considered necessary to give the pre- 
sent generation (the members of intelligentsia and all those 
people who wish to improve their knowledge) first-hand 
information. A better knowledge of the ‘past and of the 
present of all the Yugoslav peoples will, in itself, contri- 
bute to a stronger cohesion of the Yugoslav peoples and 
to the deepening of their understanding of their unity and 
common destiny. We feel confident that the Yugoslav En- 
cyclopaedia will contribute its share to this end, justifying 
thereby all the efforts put into its preparation. Setting 
unionism aside, and respecting the national individualities 
of the individual Yugoslav peoples, we are convinced that 
their past and present, and even more, their future, abound 
in common elements which deserve to be pointed out and 
by analysing their deeper meanings introduced into their 
mutual relations, 
Sh The word »Encyclopaedia« itself stresses the fact 
that we are not dealing with a mere collection of facts and 
names, but are endeavouring to give as objective a judge- 
ment of the past as possible, When we deal with our con- 
temporaries, as q rule, we simply register the facts. It 
would not be wise or justifiable to give qa definite opinion 
of the people who are now at the height of their activity. 
This is, in any case, the practice followed by almost all 
Encyclopaedias. 

The Lexicographic Institute haz about 2,400 contribu- 
tors working on its Encyclopaedias. If we include those 
who are working on the Bibliography, the number of con- 
tributors reaches 3,000. When speaking of contributors, we feel 
compelled to praise highly all our scholars and scientists. 
Practically all the experts who were asked to contribute 
agreed to do so. In this respect, therefore, we cannot be 
but satisfied. 

; The articles in the Yugoslav Encyclopaedia will be 
published in Serbian or Croatian, in the dialect used 
by the author himself, The orthography of the author is 
not to be changed: the orthography of Beli¢ is tobe adhered 
_ to in the case of authors who write in the »ekavski« dialect 
and that of Borani¢ in the case of those who write in the 


T HE Yugoslav Encyclopaedia will meet the demand of the 


»ijekavski« dialect. An exception is made in the case of 
authors from Bosnia who write in »ijekavski« dialect, but 
use the orthography of Beli¢, or rather of Vukovié. This 
is certainly a difficulty but there was no other way out 


The attack of Austrians on Belgrade in 1688 (from the 
Maritime Encyclopaedia). 


except the publication of two separate editions, one in the 
»ekavski« and the other in the »ijekavski« dialect, Articles 
by Macedonian authors are usually written in Serbian 
or Croat, but if this is not the case they are trans- 
lated. The same rule is followed with the other Encyclo- 
paedias. In the Maritime Encyclopaedia, for instance — 
almost all the authors being from the »ijekavski« districts 
— the whole of the text will be published in »ijekavski«. 


Another problem. arose — how to fit in the history 
of the individual peoples with that of the individual repu- 
blics? Comprehensive articles -discussing the problems of 
individual republics should deal with the geographic, eco- 
nomic and cultural aspects of life of these republics. On 
the other hand, the history, not only the political but the 
cultural history of individual peoples should also be dis- 
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cussed. This is a difficult problem to solve, both techni- 
cally and materially. The greatest difficulty arises from 
the fact that the national boundaries and those of the re- 
publics are not always the same: our peoples are go inter- 
mingled that it is very difficult to say where the territory 
of one people ends and where that of another begins. Be- 
sides this, there was, and still is, q fairly large number 
of people of whom it is difficult to say to which national 
group they belong, There are certain people that during 
one period of their lives were, for instance, Serbs and, dur- 
ing another period, Croats. There are even such of whom 
it is difficult to tell whether they belong to the Croat or 
to the Slovene cultural sphere. 

A special feature of these publicaticns is, perhaps, 
that the whole series of special Encyclopaedias wil] cover 
the field of one general encyclopaedia. As far ag I know, 
this treatment of various branches of science through a 
series of special encyclopaedias has no ‘precedent. My im- 
pression is, however, that some well-known Encyclcpaedias 
of the world intend, in the near future, to adopt the system 
of special encyclopaedias which will be connected in a 
single whole, as is the case with our encyclopaedias, by 
means of a general index. It is, however, impossible to 
introduce any radical changes in the technical field of edit- 
ing an Encyclopaedia because it is determined by the 
reproductive technique that is the common property of 
almost all nations. 

Offset lithography, copper plates, four-coloured print- 
ing and monotone printing are used im all our encyclopaedic 
publications. If we compare the new Maritime Encyclo- 
paedia with other encyclopaedias we will notice some tech- 
nical novelties which will, probably, be welcomed by the 
reading public. 

Graphic technique is abundantly used in all our ency- 
clopaedic publications. Thus, for instance, Vol. I of the Ma- 
ritime Encyclopaedia will contain, among other things, six 
pages of copper plates, sixteen nine-coloured geographical 
maps, one page of offset and twenty-six two-coloured geo- 
graphical maps in the text itself. 

An abridged version of the Yugoslav Encyclopaedia, 
probably in two volumes, will be published in foreign lan- 
guages. A selection of the material should be made such 
as to offer the foreign public only thcse articles which 
may be of interest outside Yugoslavia. This foreign edition, 
to be edited in three or four of the most important foreign 
languages, will be published immediately after the issue of 
the first volume of the home edition. 

In the process of preparation of the Yugoslav Ency- 
clopaedia, it became evident that it-is difficult to document 
certain facts, as we lack a complete bibliography of books 
and even more so a bibliography of articles and ‘papers 
published in newspapers and other periodicals. The authors 
are often unable to obtain these data and if they succeed 
in doing so, they achieve this at the cost of much effort 
and great losis of time. A bibliography was being prepared 
to serve the needs of the Encyclopaedia, but it soon became 
clear that this work was costing too much and taking too 
much time if it was to serve only for the documentation 
of articles published in the Encyclopaedias. If the documen- 
tation was to be more or less complete it would be neces- 
sary to go through an enormous number of periodicals and 
newspapers. The logical consequence was the idea to broa- 
den the scope of this work in order to cover al] Yugoslav 
periodicals and newspapers, so that a complete bibliography 
of the whole Yugoslav press might be issued as a separate 
publication. This work has taken about three and a half 
years. The task was an enormous one. First of all, it was 
necessary to ascertain which periodicals and newspapers 
were published in this country, and then to instruct a great 
number of bibliographers to do this work. The work was 
done in Zagreb, Beograd and Ljubljana and in a large 
number of other cultural or republican centres. The collect- 
ing of the material is now almost complete. Notes have 
been taken from the whole Yugoslav press, from the be- 
ginning to the first half of 1945 (the Bibliographic Institute 
of Beograd is working on the periodicals published ‘in 
1945). More than 1,200.000 bibliographical items are already 
catalogued. The first two volumes are already in prepara- 
tion. After the completion of some minor details, the first 
volume will be probably published in the course of this 
year. The whole Bibliography will be published in 25 vo- 
lumes of large Encyclopaedic format, — the same size as 
the volumes of the Encyclopaedias. It will also be necessary 
to publish a central catalogue of the Yugoslav periodical 
press, as there is no such catalogue at present in existence. 
All periodicals in public libraries are being catalogued and 
it is possible that in one or two years’ time a separate 


edition, i. e., the Central Catalogue of the Yugoslav Perio- 
dical Press, will be published. 

The first volume of the Maritime Encyclopaedia con- 
tains all entries from A to Brod. A brief digression should 
be made here: it seems that the public is under the im- 
pression that this Encyclopaedia will be of interest to 
seamen only. This is an utterly mistaken view. The wcrd 
»Maritime« has a much wider meaning in this case. The 
Maritime Encyclopaedia treats of Biology, Economics, Hi- 
story, Geography, Astronomy, Oceanography etc. in addi- 
tion to the problems of seamanship proper: navigation, 
shipbuilding etc. That is why the Maritime Encyclopaedia 
has the character of a general encyclopaedia, covering at 
least half of the material treated by the general encyclo- 
paedia. Geography, for instance, is treated in the Maritime 
Encyclopaedia in a much more detailed way than in any 
general encyclopaedia. ~ 

The reading public is very much interested in these 
publications. It was generally known that the public need 
for these encyclopaedias is great, but the present keen 
interest was not anticipated. When it was to be decided 
what number of copies to publish, it was expected that it 
would take four to five years to sell them, The fact is, 
however, that even before the appearance of the frst vo- 
lume all the copies have been sold, either directly to the 
buyers, or to the booksellers. The Lexicographic Institute 
will, therefore, have only a very limited number of copies 
of some publications at its disposal. Thus, for instance, it 
was decided to publish 8,000 copies cif the Maritime Ency- 
clopaedia, and. 7,000 copies have been sold already. The 
General Encyclopaedia is being ‘printed in 30,000 copies 
and more than 29,000 copies are sold in advance. The Yu- 
goslav Encyclopaedia will be printed in 30,000 copies, and 
more than 25,000 copies are sold already, etc. 

There is a plan to publish some Annals. These w-ll 
not be periodicals in the usual sense of the word but re- 
cords dealing with the subjects treated by the Encyclo- 
paedic editions, or they will contain material which the 
Lexicographic Institute had previously studied, The first 
volume of these Annals wil] deal with the toponymy of 
Istria. A study group of the Institute, helped by members 
of the Military Geographic Institute of Belgrade, by mem- 
bers of the Hydrcgraphic Institute of Split, by members 
of the Yugoslav Academy of Zagreb and by members of 
the Slovenian Academy of Ljubljana, studied, at the beg- 
inning of this summer, the toponymy of Istria, and came 
to the conclusion that the names of about 40% localities 
were wrongly recorded not only in the Italian geographical 
maps, which, owing to political reasons, were full both of 
incorrect names of places and of wrong translations, but 
even in the Austrian and Yugoslav maps. Those topo- 
graphers who studied Istria did not know the language 
and mapped the place-names as they heard them — with 
the result already mentioned. More than forty maps of 
Istria will be produced and each locality will be given its 
right name. The first volume will also contain naval termi- 
nology and fine arts terminology. This material, in addi- 
tion to that dealing with the history of the volunteer corps 
in Russia during the First World War, will be printed in 
this first volume of more than 500 pages, in octavo. Besi- 
des this 2 or 3 years ago the Lexicographic Institute began 
to prepare a new kind of publication, i. e. encyclopaedias 
of prominent authors and scientists. The works of men of 
letters and scientific workers and publicist; are analysed 
in order to record their opinion on various subjects. The 
texts will be reproduced in full and arranged in alphabetic 
order. This publication will be produced in encyclopaedic 
format and furnished with a special index which will ex- 
plain or implement the data given by the authors them- 
selves. The Encyclopaedia MatoSiana is already in the press. 
Finally, a large retrospective Yugoslav encyclopaedia will 
supplement all this work. The views of all the authors in- 
cluded in the encyclopaedia will be given in continuo, 
in alphabetic order, so that the present and future genera- 
tion may be fully informed of the views held by our lite- 
rary men and scientists on important subjects. This will 
be the best vade-mecum of our people who wish 
to be acquainted with our cultural heritage. There are 
also plans to publish monographs dealing with our repu- 
blics, towns and individual artists. It is hoped that next 
year a certain number of such publications will be issued. 
Finally, a great number of maps, which will be jncluded 
in various encyclopaedic editions (in the Yugoslav En- 
ecyclopaedia, for instance, more than 110 multi-coloured 
maps will be included), will make it possible to publish 
a large atlas containing some 250 maps. The preparation 
of these maps is almost completed. 
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Roads to Integration 


»Medunarodni problemi« 


Number 2, April 1954; published by the Institute 


ef International Policy and Economy. 


HE easing of tension in the 
world and the partial adoption 
of negotiations and conferences 
as a means of solving international 
problems offer new and broader pos- 
sibilities for the treatment of some 
European problems, particularly that 
of the European co-cperation and in- 
tegration. The Yugoslav ‘press (dailies 
and periodicals) have lately paid ever 
increasing attention to various aspects 
of European co-operation and inte- 
~ gration. It may be said that this is the 
result both of the growing interest of 
the Yugoslav public in these problems, 
and of the increased interest of the pu- 
blic of other European ‘countries in 
the role, attitude and policy of 
New Yugoslavia towards various ac- 
tions and manifestations in this sphere 
of activity, 


r 


This interest was particularly noti- 
ceable after the signing of the Balkan 
Treaty, and after the decision to esta- 
blish a Balkan Consultative Assem- 
bly, when the Eurcpean ‘public reali- 
zed that the three Balkan countries 
had created a community which might 
serve as a model for the gradual de- 
velopment of ‘better forms of inter- 
State co-operation. 

The latest number of the periodical 
»Medunarodni problemi« may, in this 
respect, contribute to a stil) better un- 
derstanding of the European problems 
by the Yugoslav public, while at the 
same time, informing foreign readers 
of the ways in which these problems 
are being treated by the Yugoslav po- 
litica] press, 

If we wish to state a »common te- 
nor« of ideas expressed by all the 
authors (although we are ‘conscious of 
the inadequacy of such a method) we 


might word it in the following way; 
European co-operation and integration, 
in both the economic and political 
fields, are necessary and useful. This 
is the only constructive and progres- 
sive way of solving the difficult pro- 
blems of Europe. (These problems, to 
quote just a few of them, are: smaller 
volume of production and lower pro- 
ductivity of labour when compared to 
that in other regions; smaller volume 
of international trade; dollar deficits; 
German dynamism; Fran'co-German 
relations; the problem of the under- 
developed countries of Europe; the 
position of. the European countries as 
regards the two Blocs; affirmation of 
a more independent European policy; 
the problem of co-existence, etc. etc.) 
The »Cold War«, however, as a means 
of increasing antagonism: between the 
two Blocs, has greatly influenced the 
forms of cooperation and integration 
and has resulted in the narrowness of 
various schemes, imposing ferms 
which reality and the interests of real 
co-operation and integration were not 
able to accept (EDC). The easing of 
international tension is creating more 
favourable conditions. Past experience 
has taught us that a more careful, 
more gradual and more systematic 
methed for the achievement of Euro- 
ean co-operation should. be adopted. 
Co-operation as such is g natural pro- 
cea; which Europe and the World are 
in need of. Co-operation should, by no 
means, serve as a tool of this or that 
interest in the conflict of opposing 
Blocs. Constructive and ‘progressive 
European co-operation must necessa- 


rily be based on the united efforts of 
all independent European countries. 


»>MOSKVA” Hotel BELGRADE 


P.O: Box (St 


TELEPHONES: 


House Exchange: 26-892, 28-140, 23-301, 27-872 


Director: 


= All modern comforts available. 


m= First class restaurant. 


21-555 


, Apartments and'rooms with baths and telephones. 


= Running hot and cold water. 
m Snack bar. 


-™ Special rooms for receptions and parties. 


= Modern cafe. 


MOTOR INDUSTRIES 


RAKOVICA NEAR BELGRADE 


Offers to farmers and road transport enterprises 


ZADRUGAR DIESEL TRACTORS 


These tractors are fitted with diesel engines made by the world leading diesel engineers — 
F. Perkins Ltd., Peterborough, England. 


Power output at 2,000 r. p. m. 4lmo HH. P. Cylinder stroke 127 m. m, 
Number of cylinders 4 Cylinder displacement 3.140cm 
Cylinder diameter 89 mm Compression ratio 16.5:1 


Forced feed lubrication 

Cylinder bloc with dry changeable case 

Air cleaner with centrifugal cleanser 
C.A.V. fuel pump with pneumatic regulator 


The ZADRUGA DIESEL TRACTOR is constructed to draw three plough bottoms and to 
haul other agricultural machines and equipment. At medium load the consumption of fuel is 
from 4 to § kgh, and in ploughing up to 7.3 kg.h. In road transport it can be used to haul 
loads up to 7 tons. 


All spare parts are made of first class material. 
Apply for our technical information and prospects. 


MOTOR INDUSTRIES RAKOVICA NEAR BELGRADE 
Telegrams: INDMOTOR, Belgrade 
Tel. 56-302 


BEOGRAD 
EXPORT — IMPORT — REEXPORT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS AGENCY 
BEOGRAD, CETINJSKA Ne 9, TEL, 29-439 


OFFICES IN: 


BEOGRAD, ZAGREB, NOVi SAD AND LJUBLJANA 
REPRESENTS AND IMPORTS FROM: 

»DUCATI« — BOLOGNA — ITALY MIAG — BRAUNSCHWEIG — W. GER- 

PRESTCOLD — OXFORD — ENGLAND MANY 

MISAL — MILANO — ITALY »JUCKER« — MILANO — ITALY 

»VARIOSS« — ORONINGEN — NETHER- 


HOLZ-HER — NURTINGEN — W. GER- 
LANDS MANY 


TRIUMPF — STUTTGART — W. GERMANY ETC. 


_ TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
. i Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE NN 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 


Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood. on the home market. Concludes 

transactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 


Our staff is experienced in all export 
business and we maintain commercial 
contaets throughout the world. 
Offices at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
“Rijeka. <5 


Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 


~ Vienna, London. 


Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
- land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt,Israel 


APY PLO ALI ILIA ALLE 


